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STRAY LEAVES 


FROM 


MARGARET SMITH’S DIARY 


IN THB 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


[conTINUED.] 


Azamenticus, October ye 18th, 1678.—A cloudie 
wet day. Goody Newell brought me this morn- 
ing a little parcel of papers, which she found in 
the corner a closet. They are much stained and 
smoked, and the mice have eaten them sadlie, soe 
that i can make little ofthem, They seem to be 
letters, and some fragments of what did take 
place in the life of a young woman of qualitie 
from the North of Eagland. I find frequent men- 
tion made of Cousin Christopher, who is also spo- 
ken of as 2 soldier in the warres with the Turks, 
and asa Knight of Jerusalem. Poorlie as I can 
make out the meaning of these fragments, I have 
read enough to make my heart sad, for I gather 
from them that the young woman was in earlie 
life betrothed to her cousin, and that afterwards, 
owing, as I jadge, to the authoritie of her parents, 
she did part with him, he going abroad, and en- 
tering into the warres, in the belief that she was 
to wed another. But it seemed that the hearte of 
the young woman did so plead for her cousin, 
that she could not be brought to marry as her 
familie willed her to do; and after a lapse of 
years, she by chance hearing that Sir Christopher 
had gone to the New England, where he was act- 
ing as an agent of his relative, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, in respect to the Maine Province, she did 
privately leave her home, and take passage in a 
Boston beund ship. How she did make herself 
known to Sir Christopher, I find no mention 
made; but, he now being a Knight of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and vowed to forego 
marriage as is the rule of that order, and being 
moreover, 98 was thought, a Priest or Jesuit, her 
great love or constancy could meet with but a 
sorrowful return on his part. It does appear that 
he journeyed to Montreal, to take counsel of some 
of the great Papist priests there, touching the 
obtaining of a dispensation from the head of the 
Church, so that he might marry the young lady; 
but getting no encovragement therein, he went to 
Boston to find a passage for her to England again. 
He was there complained of as a Papist; and the 
coming over of his cousin being moreover known, 
a great and cruel scandal did arise from it, and 
he was looked upon as a man of evil life, though 
[ find nothing to warrant such a notion, but much 
to the contrary thereof. What became of him, 
and the young lady, his cousin, in the end, I doe 
not learn. 

One small parcel did affect me even unto tears. 

It was a paper containing some drie, withered 
leaves of roses, with these words written on it: 
“'To Anna, from her loving cousin, Christopher 
Gardiner, being the first rose that hath blossomed 
this season in the college garden. St. Omer’s, June, 
1630” I could but think how many tears had 
been shed over this little token of affection—how 
often, through long, wearie years, it did call to 
mind the sweet joy of earlie love, of that fairest 
blossom of the Spring of life of which it was an 
emblem, alike in its beautie and its speedy with- 
ering. , 

There be moreover among the papers sundrie 
verses, which do seem to have been written by Sir 
Christopher ; they are in the Latin tongue, and 
inscribed to his cousin, bearing date manie years 
before the twain were in this Countrie, and when 
he was yet a scholar at the Jesuit’s College of St. 
Omer’s, in France. I find nothing of a later time, 
save the verses which I herewith copie, over 
which there are, in a woman’s handwriting, these 
words: 

“VERSES 
“ Written by Sir Christopher when @ prisoner among the 
Turks in Moldavia, and expecting death at their hands. 
1. 
“ Ere down the bine Carpathian hills 
The sun shall fall again, 
Farewell this life and all its ills, 
Farewell to cell and chaine! 
° 


© The Prison shades are dark and cold, 
Bat darker far than they 

The shadow of a sorrow old 
Is on mine hearte alway. 


3. 
“For since the day when Warkworth wood 
Closed o’er my steed, and I— 
An alien from my name and blood— 
A wead cast ont to die; 
d 
When, looking back, in sunset light 
I saw her turret gleam, 
And from its casement, far and white, 
Her sign of farewell stream; 
5. 
“Like one who from some desart shore 
Does home’s green Isles descrie, 
And, vainlie longing, gazes o’er 
The waste of wave and skie— 
6. 
“So from the desart of my fate 
I gaze across the past ; 
And still upon life’s dial-plate 
The shade is backward cast! 
7. 
“ T’ve wandered wide from shore to shore, 
I’ve knelt at manie a shrine, 
And bowed me to the rocky floor 
Where Bethlehem’s tapers shine, 


8. 
‘And by the Holy Sepuichre 
Pve pledged my knightlie sword, 
To Christ his blessed Church, and her 
The Mother of our Lord! 
9. 
“Oh, vaine the view, and vaine the strife! 
How vaine do all things seem ! 
My soul is in the Past, and life 
To-day is but a Dreame.- 
10. 
“Tn vaine the penance strange-and long, 
And hard for Flesh to beare, 
The prayer, the fasting, and the thong, 
4nd sackcloth shirte of haire, 


in 
“The Eyes of Memorie will not sleepe, 
Its Ears are open still, 


And Vigils with the Past k 
Against or with my ae ore 


12, 
“ And still the Loves and Hopes of ola 
Doe evermore uprise; , 
I see the flow of Locks of Gold, 
The shine of loving Eyes. 
13. 
“ Ah me! upon another's breast . 
Those golden Locks recline; 
I see upon another rest : 
The glance that once was mine! 
14. ' 


(Oh, faithless Priest! oh, perjured Knight! 


I heare the Mastercrie: _ si 
‘Shut ont the vision from thy sight, 
Let Earth and Nature die. . Mal. 
CR AR Te * MERIT, 

“* The Chureh of God is now thy Spouse, 
Then let the burden of thy,vows 
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: their faces anie more in this life. 


Praye for a weak od sinful Knight, - 
A suffering man jphold. 


18. 
“Then let the Payam work his will, 
Let Death unbindmy chaine, 
Ere duwa yon blue farpathian hill 
The sunset falls qain!” 
My heart is heavie witl the thought of these un- 
fortunates. Where be they now? Did the Knigit 
renounce his false worship and his vows, and soe 
marry his beloved Anna? Or did they part for- 
ever—she going back to her kindred, and he to 
his companions of Malta? Did he perish at the 
hands of the Infidels, anddoes the maiden sleep 
in the familie Tomb, unter her futher’s oaks? 
Alas! who can tell? I nust needs leave them, 
and their serrows and trals, to Him who doth 
not- willingly afflict the »hildren of men; and 
whatsoever may have beca their sins and their 
follies, my prayer is, that they may be forgiven, 
for they loved much. 

The 20th October —I do purpose to start to-mor- 

row for the Massachusetts, going by boat to the 
Piscataqua river, and thence by horae.to Now- 
bury. 
Young Mr. Jordan spent yesterday and last 
night with us, He isa goodlie youth, of a vérie 
sweet and gentle disposition; nor doth he seem to 
me to lack spirit, although his father (who liketh 
not his quiet ways and easy temper, so contrarie 
to his own, and who is sorelie disappointed in 
that he hath chosen the life of a farmer to that of 
a minister, for which he did intend him) often 
accuseth him of that irfirmitie. Last night we 
had much pleasant discourse touching the choice 
he hath made; and when I told him that perhaps 
he might have beqome a great prelate in the 
church, and dweltin a palace, and made a great 
lady of our cousin, whereas now I did see no bet- 
ter prospect for him than to raise corne for his 
wife to make pudding of, and chop wood to boil 
her kettle, he laughed right merrilie, and seid he 
should never hare gotten higher than a curate in 
a poor parish ; and as for Polly, he was sure she 
was more at. home in making puddings than in 
playing the fine lady. 

“For my part,’ he continued, in a serious man- 
ner, “I have no notion that the pulpit is my place; 
I like the oven fields and skie better than the 
grandest churches of man’s building; and when 
the wind sounds {n the great grove of pines on 
the hill near our house, I doubt if there bea quire 
in all England so melodious and solemn. These 
painted autumn woods, and this sunset light, and 
yonder clouds of gold and purple, doe seem to me 
as well filted to incite one to devotional thoughts 
and the love of God, as the stained windows and 
loftie arched roofs of our old Minsters. I doe 
know, indeed, that there be manie of our poor 
busie planters, who, by reayon of ignorance, ill- 
breeding, and lack of quiet fer contemplation, doe 
see nothing in these things, sive as they do affect 
their crops of grain and grasses, or their bodilie 
comforts, in one way or another. But to them whose 
minds have been enlightened and made large and 
free by study and much reflection, and whose 
eyes have been taught to behold the beautie and 
fitness of things, and whose ears have been so 
opened that they can hear the ravishing harmo- 
nies of the creation, the life of a planter is verie 
desirable even in this wilderness, and notwith- 
standing the toil and privation thereunto apper- 
taining. There be fountains’ gushing up in the 
hearts of such, sweeter than the springs of water 
which flow from their hill-sides; and therein, 
also, the flowers of the summer, doe blossom all 
the year long. The brutish man noweth not this, 
neither doth the fool comprehend ut.” 

“See now,” said Polly to me, ‘how hard he is 
upon us poor unlearned folk.” 

“Nay, to tell the truth,” seil he, turning to- 
wards me, “your cousin here isto be held not a 
little accountable for my presen inclinations ; for 
she it was who did confirm an¢ strengthen them. 
While I had been busie over lnoks, she had been 
questioning the fields and th¢ woods; and, as if 
the old fables of the Poets wire indeed true, she 
did get answers from them, as the Priestesses of 
Dodena did formerlie from the rustling leaves of 
trees and sounds of running vaters; so that she 
could teach me much concerning the uses and vir- 
tues of plants and shrubs, ind of their time of 
flowering and decay, of the nsture and habitudes 
of wild animals and birds, the changes of the 
Air, and of the Clouds and Winds. My Science, 
so called, had given me little more than the names 
of things, which to her were familiar and com- 
mon. It was in her compatie that I learned to 


delectable teachings, until my poor school-lore 
did seem undesirable and tedidus, and the verie 
chatter of the noisie blackbirds in the Spring 
meadows more profitable and more pleasing than 
the angrie disputes and the ¢avils and subtilties 
of schoolmen and divines.” 

My cousin blushed, and, smiling through her 
moist eyes at this language of her beloved friend, 
said that I must not believe all he said; for, in- 
deed, it was along of his studies of the heathen 
poets that he had first thought of becoming a 


those verses which he had at his tongue’s end 
He laughed, and said he did suppose she meant 
some lines of Horace, which had been thus Eng- 
lished : 

“T often wished I bad a farm, 

A decent dwelling, snug and warm, 

A garden, and a spring as pure 

As crystal flowing by my Doore, 

Besides an ancient oaken grove, 

Where at my leisure I might rove. 

“The gracious Gods, to crown my bliss, 

Have granted this, and more than this— 

They promise me a modest spouse, 

To light my hearth and keepe my house. 

T ask no more than, free from strife. 

To hold tnese blessings all my life!” 
T am exceedingly pleased, I must say, with the 
prospect of my cousin Polly. Her suitor is alto- 
gether a worthie young man, and, making allow- 
ance for the uncertaintie of all human things, she 
may well look forward to # happie life with him.. 
I shall leave behind me, on the morrow, dear 
feiends, who were strangers unto me a few short 
weeks ago, but in whose joys and sorrows I shall 
henceforth always partake, so far as I do come to 
the knowledge of them, whether or no I behold 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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MY MOTHER. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


How often, O how often, in the dim windings of 
my solitary life, have a turned aside, my mother, 
tog love is ewayed to and tho-es by the changers 
ing love is swayed ‘to as of 
the wind, have I thought of that, which custom 








sifled the blecdlog of my bosom with the grave’ 


. 














__ And often, when the buds of promise opened 
their-softleaves.in the golden baze of 


verge, and 
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read Nature as a book always open, and full of 


farmer. And she asked him to repeat some of 


spectres, solemn and earnest, stretching out their 
white arms to clasp him away from the tempter? 
Silent, unbidden, they open the doors of chambers 
and come in, with feet muffled by the shroud- 
folds, and hushed like the step of darkness, and, 
leaning over our places of slumber, talk with us 
about the past. 
“ Allis not over with life’s broken tie!” 

O the dead, the lost and buried dead! Others, 
if they will, may break faith with their ashes; but 
as for me, the sweet promptings of no living af- 
fection shall ever buy away their memory from 
my heart. Even though I forget the grey hairs 
of my father and the dark eyes of my young sis- 
ter, the grave of my mother shall be remembered— 
the rose of the head-stone, the willow, and the 
violets, these shall be to me as offerings on the 
shrine of the worshipper, and thither thought 
shall make its often pilgrimage, and the heart, 
weary with long watchings and embittered with 
disappointments, shall be baptized anew in the 
memory. of a deathless and ever-forgiving love, 
and go back to wrestle against the hard and ad- 
verse circumstances of life with stronger faith in 
humanity, and holier trustfulness in God. 

my mother’s smile! how oft in sleep 
t lies like sunshine on my heart, 


it when L wake, I wake to w 
Tia Sught 80 lovely should depart. 


I sometimes sit and dream of fame, 
But when I foolishly the while 
Would link its glories to my name, 
I meet. a sad, reproving smile. 


As o’er I number, one by one. 
Through all my youth’s misguided years, 
The things which T'should not have done, 
How darkly dim that smile appears! 


But when I hush my bosom’s wrath, 
Or smooth beneath the pilgrim’s feet 
The weary and uneven path— 
O, then that smile is heavenly sweet! 


When last I kissed my mother’s brow, 
She called me a poor orphan child, 
And with me in my spirit now 
Is the last smile she ever smiled. 
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SKETCHES 


OF 
MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 11.—Movements towards Catholic Emancipa- 
tion—Its Early Champions—Mr. Grattan—Mr. 
Plunkett—Sir Francis Burdett—Reverend Sydney 
Smith. 

In further surveying the period between the 
French war, in 1793, and Catholic emancipation, 
in 1829, a reference to three or four prominent per- 
sons, who took part in the preliminary contests 
which led to the latter measure, will make up this 
number. 

And, first, I will speak of Mr. Grattan. To 
prove that, for nearly a century past, Ireland has 
constantly exhibited on the floor of the British 
Commons some of the most elequent men who 
have swayed the councils and shaken the Senates 
of the United Kingdom, I only need mention the 
names of Burke, Flood, Sheridan, Grattan, Plun- 
kett, O’Connell, and Shiel. Perhaps Canning 
may be included in the list. Both his parents 
were pure Jrish, and he was, as it were, accident- 
ally born in England. In this galaxy, Grattan 
shone unrivalled, excepting Burke and Canning. 
He was the equal of the latter in many respects— 
his superior in some. Asa practical Parliamenta- 
rian, he ranks scarcely below the former. And he 
stands at the head of all of his countrymen who 
have been strictly Irish members, representing 
Irish constituencies. 

Graduating at Dublin, and entering the Middle 


* Temple, London, in 1767, when just turned 21, 


Grattan was an eager observer, f.om the galleries 
of the Lords and Commons, of the fierce struggles 
of North, Grenville, Chatham, and Burke, then 
in the zenith of their fame. Throwing Coke and 
Plowden on the dusty shelf, he employed his leis- 
ure hours in writing sketches of these “ Battles 
of the Giants,” for the perusal of his Irish friends. 
He became enamored of politics, and resolved to 
shine in the Parliament of his native island. Some 
of his skctches found their way into the Dublin 
newspapers, and their point and power gave plau- 
sibility to the charge at one time made, that he 
was the author of Junius. In answer toa direct 
application to him, in 1805, to know if he were 
the famous author, he laconically replied : 


“Sra: Lam not ‘Junius, but your good wisher 
and obedient servant, He\Nry Grattan.” 


On his permanent return to Ireland, he imme- 
diately connected himself with the Opposition to 
the Vice-Regal Government, opening the attack 
by a series of newspaper articles in vindication of 
Irish rights, which attracted much attention, and 
came near subjecting him to a royal prosecution. 
From that moment, he gave his whole mind and 
soul to public affairs, and, during the subsequent 
fifty years, every page of Irish history records his 
name, associated with some measure for the ame- 
lioration of Irish wrongs. He is the author of 
what is miscalled “Irish Independence.” On the 
accession of George III to the throne, the govern- 
ment of Ireland was then, as it is now, the chief 
difficulty of Ministers. During the American 
Revolutionary war, intestine commotions, from 
the incendiary proceedings of the “ Whiteboys,” 
(a rabble band which fired the houses of the land- 
lords, and now and then put to death a non- 
complying tenant.) and the danger of invasion 
from France, impelled the middle classes to peti- 
tion Government for succor and protection. They 
were frankly told that no aid could be afforded 
them, and they must take care of themselves. Act- 
ing on this license, a volunteer militia was enroll- 
ed in all parts of the island, the Government fur- 
nishing arms, which swelled till it numbered 
100,000 men of the bone and sinew of Ireland. 
The “Whiteboys” shrunk into the caves, the 
threatened invasion was abandoned, and the pop- 
ular leaders, who had been active in mustering 
the volunteers, took advantage of their strong po- 
sition to demand the removal of onerous restric- 
tions on Irish commerce, and the amelioration of 


the Catholic penal code. The British Govern- 
ment essentially modified the commercial regula- 


tions between the two countries, and though some 
of the grim features of the code were relaxed, it 
still remained a disgrace to civilization. The 
greatest burden yet existed—the supremacy of the 
British Parliament over Irish affairs. Emboldened by 
success, an attempt was made to procure its re- 
peal. Flood, the rival of Grattan, demanded a 
distinct disavowal, by the British Parliament, of 
the right to govern Ireland. It was scouted, and 
he was disgraced. Grattan, who had the hearts 
of his countrymen in his hand, avowed that he 
would be satisfied if Britain would repeal all ex- 
isting laws interfering with Irish rights. The 
measure was adopted—the Irish Parliament be- 
came the supreme legislature of Ireland, subject 
to the supervision of the King and Council. - Hi- 
bernia was intoxicated with joy, and, in the fer- 
vor of their gratitude, the countrymen of Grat- 
‘tan voted him £50,000. ‘Thus, in 1782, was quasi 
legislative independence granted to Ireland. But 
British gold and intrigue were ever able to se- 
duce the integrity and distract the counsels of its 
legislators, till, eighteen years afterwards, all was 
| absorbed and obliterated in the Act of Union. It 
‘was in allusion to the rise and full of legislative 

that Grattan, years subsequently, 


shining by the blue misty rivers like white stars docthe British Commons, so beautifully said, “I 






ned its cradle; I followed its bier.” During 
ighteen years, he did all that great talents 











| enya sound that | 


fomented the rebellion of 1798-9, which wendy | 
itated upon the heads of the “ United Irishmen” 
the whole weight of British hatred and revenge. 
The scaffold ran blood, and the cheek of Ireland 
turned pale. In 1799, Pitt proposed the Union. 
Undaunted by the defection around him, Grat- 
tan, in the Irish Commons, resisted it with such 
vehement eloquence, that it/was postponed till the 
next year. In the mean time, British gold proved 
more potent than its bayonets. Half the Irish 
Parliament was bribed into compliance with Eng- 
land’s base proposals, and in 1800, after a last ef- 
fort to rally the drooping spirits of his country- 
men, Grattan followed the bier of Hibernian In- 
dependence to its resting place in St. Stephen’s 
chapel. Said his compatriot, young Emmet, the 
martyr, about to perish upon the scaffold, When 
Ireland becomes a nation, lpt my epitaph be writ- 
ten!” Forty years afterwards, in the midst of 
an excited throng, in the Dublin Corn Exchange, 
I heard O’Connell say, “‘ Men of Ireland! I swear 
by your wrongs that Ireland shall yet become a 
nation!” Those wrongs are yet unavenged, the 
vow is yet unredeemed; the opitaph unwritten. 
Burt THEY WILL BE! 

Grattan entered the British Parliament in 1805, 
where he remained till his death, in 1820. Ever 
in the front rank of Reformers, he was the special 
champion of Catholic emancipation, divided the 
House almost every year, and frequently two or 
three times in a session, on various propositions 
looking to ultimate emancipation, but without suc- 
cess ; and in his last effort was defeated by only 
two majority—an earnest that the “good time” 
was coming. He met with the common misfor- 
tune of displeasing the ultras of both parties. He 
asked too little to please the extreme Catholics— 
too much to win the favor of the extreme Prot- 
estants. He asked for a part, and got nothing. 
Ata later day, O'Connell demanded the whole, 
and got the greater part. History is philosophy 
teaching by examples. 

Grattan was a model oratory. His style had the 
genius, the enthusiasm, the brilliancy, the pathos, 
which mark Hibernian eloquence, and was divest- 
ed of many of those peculiarities which often mar 
the forensic displays of a tountry where, as an 
accomplished Irishman says, “you may kick an 
orator out of every bush.” If he was fertile in illus- 
trations, he was redundant ia principles—if his 
speech was replete with epigram, it abounded in 
terse reasoning—if it sparkled with wit, it was 
luminous in its calmer statements—if it blighted 
with its sarcasm, it mellowed with its pathos—if 
it was charged with the lightning of invective, it 
was freighted with the most ponderous argument— 
if it could wither a grovelling enemy with its 
scorn, it could persuade a manly opponent with 
its logic. Nor did he overlay the solid parts of 
his oratory with the lighter yraces of declama- 
tion, nor smother them under a redundancy of 
poetical illustration. He was a master of the com- 
pressed, nervous, rapid, racy, style of argumenta- 
tion—the very perfection of the art. 

On the death of this great man, the cause of 
Catholic emancipation fell under the guidance of 
Mr. Piunxett, who, next to him, was the ablest 
Irish representative in the Commons. Sir James 
Mackintosh sketches him, in one of his dashing 
conversational profiles, thus: “If Plunkett had 
come earlier into Parliament, so as to have learn- 
ed the trade, he would probably have excelled all 
our orators. He and Counsellor Phillips (or 
O’Garish, as he 1s Nicknamed Nere) are at the ep- 
posite points of the scale. O’Garish’s style is pit- 
iful to the last degree. He ought, by common 
consent, to be driven from the bar.” Plunkett 
brought to his work a true Irish heart, talents of 
the first class, eloquence cast in a rare mould, and 
a reputation unequalled at the Dublin bar. He 
bore a conspicuous part in all those violent throes, 
in and out of Parliament in regard to Catholic 
emancipation, which conwulsed the country from 
1820 to 1829, and drove Iteland to the borders of 
rebellion. He won sever! partial triumphs over 
Ministers, preliminary t the granting of the 
great boon in the latter year, when the kingdom 
held its breath while OConnell, the dreaded 
“ Agitator,” appeared at the bar of the Commons 
to demand his seat for the county of Clare—of 
which, more anon. 

The name of Sir Fratcis Burverr has been 
mentioned as a stanch fritnd-of Catholic emanci- 
pation. No Englishman id more for the cause 
than this honest and bold alvocate of liberal prin- 
ciples. Few titled Reformers have suffered more 
for opinion’s sake than he. It was his good or bad 
fortune to be frequently @ught in the drag-net 
of legal prosecution. In 1809, Sir Francis then 
being a member of Parliatent, a Mr. John Gale 
Jones, whose name would xever have got beyond 
his shop had it not become associated with that of 
Burdett, published a handbill animadverting, in 
terms of clumsy abuse, upm some proceedings of 
the House of Commons; whereupon, that body of 
honorables committed hin to Newgate. Sir 
Francis brought forward + motion for his libera- 
tion, based on the ground that the House had no 
right to imprison him forsuch an offence. Being 
defeated, he published anaddress to his constitu- 
ents, in which he applied some contemptuous ep- 
ithets to this contemptible proceeding. A furious 
debate sprang up, which terminated in a resolu- 
tion to commit Burdett tothe Tower! The Ser- 
geant-at-Arms went to hie house with the warrant 
of committal, but Sir Fratcis refused to accompa- 
ny him to his new abod@ The next day he re- 
peated his visit; but by this time the populace 
had assembled in great numbersaround the dwell- 
ing of Sir Francis, and'drove away the officer. 
Early the following morning, he broke into his 
apartments, seized Sir Francis, put him into a 
carriage, and bore him tb the Tower, accompanied 
by several regiments of dragoons, where he re- 
mained in close confinemint till the end of the 
session. The day of his release, all London was 
out of doors, and he was welcomed home with 
shoutings, flags, and salutes of cannon. In 1819, 
Sir Francis having continued to fight the good 
fight during the intervening ten years, a great re- 
form. meeting was held at Manchester, in the 
open air. All was orderly till a regiment of cay- 
alry rode in upon the multitade, and, with drawn 
swords, cut down men, women, and children, leav- 
ing many dead and wounded on the field. Sir 
Francis published a manly letter to the electors 
of Westminster, (he being the representative of 
that great constituency.) commenting in eloquent 
terms on this infamous transaction, He was in- 
dicted for a seditious libel; and after contesting 
the prosecution, inch by inch, through all the 
courts—not so much for bis own sake as for that 
of the great cauge with which he was identified— 
he was fined £2,000 and imprisoned three months. 
To read the case, as reported in the English law 
books, will make the cheek of a F-epublican law- 
per tingle with. indignation. These, and some 
other like occurrences in his life, have led super- 
ficial observers to regard Sir Francis Burdett as 
something of a demagogue. He had not.a spice 
of that clement in his composition. He was. bold, 
straight-forward man, who told plain truths wheth- 
er addressing letters to his constituents or speeches 


|-to the Commons House of Parliament. He often | t 
‘stood alone among his colleagues, cheered by the 


conviction though no member voted with 


of thousands of the people. He was a great read- 


thinker, an able debater, and always 








and were worth all they cost. In 1818, he was 
chosen, With his friend Romilly, to represent the 
important borough of Westminster, after one 
of the bitterest contests modern England has 
known. He retained the seat through many 
years, and until he voluntarily relinquished it. 
In all the onsets upon corruption and prerogative, 
he was with the head of the liberal column, and 
stood where the blows fell thickest and heaviest, 
the idol of the People, the target of the Crown. 
He was a Wilkes, without his cowardice, his 
meanness, his turbulence, or his rottenness of 
character and principle. 

Even this meager notice of the early friends of 
Catholic emancipation would be incomplete with- 
out the name of Sypney Smitu, the founder of the 
Edinburgh Review. Of all English Protestants, 
out of Parliament, he rendered the most effective 
aid to that cause. In six or eight articles in that 
influential periodical, in an equal number of 
speeches and sermons, and as many pamphlets, he 
pressed the Catholic claims upon public atten- 
tion, during twenty-five years,in a style which 
no mortal man but Sydney Smith.could do. He 
did noi so much argue the claims of the Catholics 
as ridicule the fears of their opponents. And 
never were wit, drollery, humor, irony, and sar- 
casm, rained down upon a bad cause in greater 
variety or rarer quality. He fairly drowned the 
High Church party in their own absurdities. His 
ten letters, signed Peter Plymley, addressed to 
“My Brother Abraham, who lives in the coun- 
try,” are the very effervescence of ridicule. They 
will be read when test acts are remembered on) y to 
be execrated. They will preserve them from the 
rottenness of oblivion. They areinimitable—capa- 
ble of driving the blues from the cloister of an 
Archbishop. In the preface to his works, Mr. Smith 
says: “I have printed in this collection the letters 
of Peter Plymley. The Government of that day 
took great pains to find out the author. All that 
they could find was, that. they were brought to 
Mr. Budd, the publisher, by the Earl of Lauder- 
dale. Somehow or other, it came to be conjectur- 
ed that I was that author. I have always dered 
it. But finding that I deny it in vain, I have 
thought it might be as well to include the letters 
in this collection. ‘They had an immense circu- 
lation at the time, and I think above 20,000 copies 
were sold.” This is cool. But the letters were 
cooler. They gibbeted the absurd opposition 
which his Episcopal brethren made to emancipa- 
tion, “ without benefit of clergy.” 

H. B. 8. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Gisson Square, Lonpon, June 30, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: Although you will receive through 
other channels the detaiied accounts of the dread- 
ful scenes which have just taken place in Paris, I 
cannot avoid a reference to that most distressing 
theme, which for the present thrusts every other 
subject aside, and which has filled us all with the 
deepest distress. If I say that since last Friday 
20,000 persons have fallen victims to the unnat- 
ural conflict which has taken place among the cit- 
izens of Paris, I state that which is as near the 
truth as can be at present ascertained here. It is 
said to be impossible to arrive at an accurate con- 
clusion ag to the numbers of the slain; but this is 
agreed on all hands, that the victims of this in- 
surrection far exceed those ef the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and that modern times present no parallel to 
the “mourning, lamentation, and woe,” with 
which the once gay city is now filled. 

Wo have some very wise peaple smong us,-who 
now assert that they clearly foresaw the horrible 
massacres which have taken place, but who very 
prudently did not utter their predictions before 
the calamity had taken place. It is however true, 
that of late there have been very general appre- 
hensions that the ved spirit in Paris would not 
rest satisfied until the work of slaughter had been 
performed. 

The real causes of the insurrection in Paris 
will be found in the dissatisfaction and distress of 
the 150,000 workmen who had been taught to ex- 
pect that the Government would find them em- 
ployment and pay them their wages; to which 
you must add the bad use made of this large mul- 
titude by incendiary chiefs, who hoped to bring 
to their own aid the discontent of these large 
masses; and you must make the further addition 
of above 10,000 forcats, branded transports, who 
have been longing for a scene of rapine, pillage, 
and licensed indulgence, such as they wanted at 
the Revolution. Too much importance has been 
attached to the notion that foreign gold has pur- 
chased these horrors. There has been some dis- 
tribution of money, here and there, to help on the 
work of destruction, but nothing adequate to ac- 
count for the systematic and ruinous efforts of 
false patriotism which has taken place. A little 
legitimatism, Bourbonism, and Bonapartism, have 
no doubt been thrown into the boiling cauldron, 
but not enough to produce the dreadful effects 
which have occurred. 

From France, the transition is very easy to the 
French West India Islands, where it has been 
found necessary to the public safety to abolish 
slavery somewhat earlier than was previously in- 
tended. I refer to the statement made in the 
National Assembly in reference to Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, in each of which islands emanci- 
pation has been proclaimed, in order to terminate 
the calamities which had begun in the first, and 
prevent their occurrence in the second of these 
places. 

I am thus led to a topic in which I know your 
readers feel most deeply interested, and on which 
some important observations were made in the 
House of Commons last night by Sir Robert Peel. 
On that occasion the first vote in reference to the 
West India question was obtained, and which 
proved to be a majority of 15 in favor of the min- 
isterial measure. 

Sir Robert Peel said: “I think that a man must 
be blind to the signs of the times who can believe 
that the system of slave labor can be ultimately 
maintained. Now, see what the state of slave 
labor is in Cuba at this moment, Lord Howard 
de Walden has lately made a visit to Cuba... .”. 
He was asked by the Chairman of the Committee, 
‘ Are the overseers of estates obliged to go armed ? 
He says, ‘Yes; I believe invariably the overseer 
has his cutlass and his dagger, and he had three 
bloodhounds close by bim. I understand it was 
the custom of the island for no white man belong- 
ing to an estate to go anywhere unarmed. They 
would not go on fvot to any distance; but on 
horseback they have always their pistols besides.’ 
When I look at the United States, also, I see that the 
status of slavery is still maintained, DoT believe 
that the inhabitants of the United States are easy 
and confident in the maintenance of that system ? 
What is the reason why all discussion upon u is put 
down? Why is it that the Abolitionists aretarred and 
feathered? It is because they have no confidence 
in the maintenance of this crying evil. It is my 
belief that a country cannot be blessed which maintains 
this cruel system of slavery.” ; 

Referring to our emancipation act, he said: “ I 
hope we do not repent of the exertions we made, 
and of the nificent determination we evinced, 
in the face of Europe, to put a stop to that sys- 
tem of slavery and the slave trade. It is true 
those men ‘prosper in the world, and are in pos- 
session of great riches; but I hope we do not ay, 
‘It is vain we have cleansed our hearts and wash 
our hands from this abomination.’ .. . -»- Have 
no events occurred here of late that have a ten- 
dency to show that insecurity? (connected with 
slaveholding.) There have been mighty convul- 
sions in Europe. That man would have been 
thought a madman who would have predicted the 
consequences of the eventsat Paris. That man who 
had said six months ago that the events at Paris 








would involve Berlin and Vienna in anarchy and 
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his present prosperity, he sits on sli lac 
and may come to a fearful end; spe ng kone is 
that it may come to an end through wise and prov- 
idential legislation on the part of Governments. 
But whether there be wise and providential legis- 
lation or not, I believe its doom is sealed, and can- 
not long survive; that the slave must, at no re- 
mote period, be emancipated; and to quote the 
magnificent language (so worthy of his high as- 
pirations) of Mr. Curran, that, ‘no matter in what 
language the doom of the slave may have been 
pronounced ; no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven down; no mat- 
ter what complexion incompatible with freedom 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon 
his brow, the time is fast approaching when his 
soul shall walk abroad in all its native majesty ; 
when his body shall swell beyond the measure of 
the chains which burst from around him, and he 
shall stand redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled, by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation. ” 

The Ministerial measure in reference to the 
West Indies, though favored by a majority, is far 
from being satisfactory to any party. The West 
India as consider *. “a heavy blow and a 

at uragement. he enemies 

re digsatisned with a measure which oo meee 
‘to sanction the introduction of the slave produce 
of Cuba and Brazil; our over-taxed people will 
not readily submit to a donation of another half 
million under the title of 3 loan; and those who 
know the real nature of the immigration scheme 
are exceedingly distressed at the assistance which 
Government continues to give to the slave trade 
under a new name. 

Physical force Chartism is considered to have 
received its death blow, by the active and deter- 
mined resistance it has met on Bonner’s Fields. 
The advocates of the pike have in most cases dis- 
covered that they were mistaken as to the amount 
of their power, and I believe the efforts which are 
making to secure the codperation of the working 
and middle classes are every day gaining ground. 
Mr. Hume’s measure, which was to have come on 
again last night, is postponed,in consequence of 
the sugar question, until next Thursday, July 6. 
He goes for household suffroge, which, according 
to his definition, goes a great way toward univer- 
sal suffrage, vote by ballot, and triennial Parlia- 
ments. Ofcourse, he will not get much success 
in the present House of Commons, but he will lay 
down a basis on which he vill ultimately secure 
all the codperation necessary to success. I senda 
number of the Chronicle, which contains the im- 
portant speech made by Mr. Hume in introducing 
his measure. 

London is now undergoing a trigonometrical 
survey by the military engineers, for the perform- 
ance of which, scaffolding has been erected at the 
summits of several of the churches. That on the 
summit of St. Paul’s, above the ball and cross, and 
surmounted by a tent, has a fearful and dizzy as- 
pect ; but this temporary structure appears suffi- 
ciently well built to render apprehension unne- 
cessary. The Queen is preparing for a visit to 
Ireland, where, in despite of the late agitations, 
and the ravings of “the Felon newspaper, the di- 
vinity that doth hedge abouta King,” is likely to 
guard the person of a Queenfrom all rude attacks 
and violent assaults. 

Mr. Emmerson gives to-night his last lecture 
in London. He, I suppose, is to go in the steamer 
which will convey my letter. There is a great 
deal about him that many yeople like, but we do 
not exactly comprehend what object he wants 
to gain, or on what principles he would correct 
the errors of individuals, and lessen the evils of 
society, and we are getting more practical every 
day. I am, dear sir, yoars most truly, 





The witty Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, 
and the pungent Mrs. Swisshelm, of the Pittsburg 
Saturday Visiter, have lately had some sharp 
passages. The following, from that lady’s pen, 
we hope may not lead to mortal combat : 


To Greonce D. Prentice, of the Louisville Jour- 
nal, who some time ago favored his readers with a 
colum orignal matter upon & subject so-unwor- 
thy of poo pen as our poor self—the bur- 
den of which + pags we are “a man,” all but the 
trowsers. Witha gallantry and politeness wor- 
thy of his chosen State, where horsewhipping 
women is chivalry, he first neglected and then re- 
fused to send us a copy of his gentlemanly attack. 

So, Mr. George D. Prentice— 

And you have not yet sent us 

A copy of that column 

Of abuse, to fill a volume, 

You heaped upon our poor head 
Some weeks ago, we hear said! 
Perhaps you have been busy 
Horsewhipping “ Sai” or “ Lizzy ’— 
Firebranding some small baby, 

Or selling its mother, maybe 

Well, if you should find leisure, 

May it be your good pleasure 

To send us the revelation 

You have given to the nation— 

For, like John of martyr merit, 

You were doubtless ‘in the apirit”— 
But not on “ Lord's day,” surely ; 
For none could say, demurely, 

That any Lord, not made of Clay, 

in your new Patmos has a day— 

Yet spirit hands must have unsealed 
The strange New thought you have revealed: 
That we but want another dress, 

To be endowed with manliness! 
We're sorry, George, you’re not as near 
To manhood. But indeed we fear 
You want a body, clean and new, 
Yes, and’a soul within it, too, 

Before your worship ever can 

Get folks to think you are “a man.” 


—_—_—_—_————. 


THE MODEL BACHELOR. 


The model bachelor lives in Chambers. He is 
waited upon by an old laundress, who lives he 
scarcely knows where. He sees her once a week, 
to pay her her wages; but hears her every morn- 
ing, putting his room to rights. He rises late. He 
is skilful in lighting a fire—his practice generally 
of a morning. He understands the principle of 
boiling a kettle, and can cook a chop without burn- 
ing his fingers. He bears all misfortunes with 
equanimity, and goes out without an oath to take 
his breakfast at a coffee-shop, if he is “out of tea.” 
He is not astonished if he finds no loose silver in 
his trowsers after they had been brushed. He 
has lost the keys of his drawers. His tea-caddy 
is also open from morning to night, the lock be- 
ing, like his reir Ie hampered. He is 
uncertain about the number of his shirts. He 
has not seen.a button for years. He cannot tell 
who drinks the grog, or what becomes of all the 
empty bottles. He wonders who has taken his 
Waverley Novels, excepting the second volume of 
the Pirate. He is allowed only one pair of boots 
per diem. Ifhe wants o clean pair, he must clean 
them himself, or wait till the following morning. 
His washerwoman mends his linen—at least she 
charges for it. He takes evérything good-humor- 
edly, but is a little put out if he finds he has left 
his latch-key in the other coat, and that he can- 
not get in. He is a little ruffled, also, when he 
discovers the laundress has not made his bed—on 
Christmas day, for instance. He plays only two 
instruments—the flute and the cornet-a-piston. 
He is much sought after in society, and is a great 
diner-out. He can tie his handkerchief in a hun- 
dred different ways, and cuts an orange into the 
most impossible patterns. He is a good hand at 
carving, and rarely sends a goose into the oppo- 
site lady’s lap. He makes excellent rabbits on 
the wall to amuse the children, and allows them 
to climb up his knees, reskless of his trowsers, and 
hang on his neck, without a groan. He shines 
most at asupper party. He brews a bowl of punch, 
and mixes a lobster salad better than any man— 
so he says, at least. He sings a good song with a 
noisy chorus, and makes a speech without being 
“unaccustomed to public speaking.” He runs 
through a person’s health neater than anybody 
else, and serves up a4 toast in the most glowing 
style, but does not stuff a society with nothing 
else all the evening. He is amiable to the fair 
sex, and hands cups of tea and glasses of negus 
without spilling them. He is in great demand as 
a godfather, and keeps a silver mug on hand, 
ready for the occasion. He enjoys his comforts, 
’t dine at home, for he has no cook. He 
studies his ease, but jumps up readily on a cold 
morning to answer the door, if the knock is re- 
peated more than three times. He knows where 
the best dinners are to be had about town, and is 
intimate with the shops for the best meat, the best 

1, the best game, the best cigars, the best eve- 
ey up the 
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body—excepting himself. His great object of 
life is enjoyment, and he succeeds to his heart’s 
content. 

Suddenly he is missed. He is not seen for 
weeks. He is entombed alive in his dreary cham- 
bers with the gout, and only his laundress to tend 
him at distant intervals. The long days, the 
never-ending nights, the racking pain, the cross 
old woman, who makes a favor of everything and 
is grateful for nothing, the want of comforts, the 
utter homelessness of the place, strike a chillinto 
his heart, and he would willingly give all his past 
enjoyments for one kind voice to cheer him, for 
one person whom he loved to be nesrhim. He 
rises from his bed an altered man. He finds out 
a young niece whom he has neyer seen. He buys 
a house and gives it to her, to allow him to live in 
it. She nurses him in all his sickness, and bears 
all his ill-humor. He leaves her his little prop- 
erty, is as kind to her as the gout will allow him 
to be, and is lamented at his death by one person 
at least. Thus lives and dies the Model Bachelor. 


THE MODEL HUSBAND. 


_ He walks out with his wife on a week-day, and 
is not afraid of a milliner’s shop. He even has 
“change” when asked for it, and never alludes to 
it afterwards. Hé is not above earrying a large 
brown paper parcel, or a cotton umbrella, or the 
clogs, or even holding the baby in his lap in the 
omnibus. He runs on first, to knock at the door 

when it is raining. He goes outside if the cab is 
full. He goes to bed first in cold weather. He 
will get up in the middle of the night to rock the 
cradle or answer the door-bell. He allows the 
mother-in-law to stop in the house. He takes 
wine with her, and lets her breakfast in her own 
room. He eats cold meat without a murmur, or 
pickles, and is indifferent about pies and pudding. 
The cheese is never too strong, or the beer too 
small, or the tea too weak for him. He believes 
in hysterics, snd is melted instantly with a tear. 
He patches up a quarrel with a velvet gown, and 
drives away the sulks with a trip to Epsom, or a 
gig in the Park on Sunday. He goes to church 
regularly, and takes his wife to the opera once a 
year. He pays for her losses at cards, and gives 
her all his winnings. He never flies out about 
bis buttons, or brings home friends to supper. Elis 
clothes never smell of tobacco. He respects the 
curtains, and never smokes in the house. He 
carves, but never secretes for himself “the 
brown.” He respects the fiction of his wife’s age, 
and would as soon burn his fingers as touch the 
the bright poker. He never invades the kitchen, 
and would no more think of blowing up any of the 
servants than of ordering the dinner, or having 
the tray brought up after eleven. He is inno. 
cent of a latch-key. He lets the family go out of 
town once every year, whilst he remains at home 
with one knife and fork, sits on a brown holland 
chair, sleeps on a curtainless bed, and has a char- 
woman to wait on him. He goes down on the 
Saturday, and comes up on the Monday, taking 
with him the clean linen, and bringing back the 
dirty clothes. He checks the washing bills. He 
pays the housekeeping money without a suspi- 
cion, and shuts his eye to the “sundries.” He is 
very easy and affectionate, keeping the wedding 
anniversary punctually ; never complaining if the 
dinner is not ready; making the breakfast him- 
self, if no one is down ; letting his wife waltz, and 
drink porter before company. He runs all her 
errands, pays all her bills, and cries like a child 








at her death.— Punch. 
THE MODEL BABY. 


It is the image of its father, unless it is the very 
picture of its mother. It is the best tempered 
little thing in the world, never crying but in the 
middle of the night, or screaming but when it is 
being washed. It is astonishing how quiet it is 
while feeding. It understands everything, and 
proves its love for learning by tearing the leaves 
out of every book, and grasping at the engrav- 
ings. It is the cleverest child that ever was born, 
and says “ papa,” or something very like it, when 
scarcely a month old. It takes early to pulling 
whiekers, preferring those of strangers. It has 
only one complaint, and that is the wind; but it 
is frequently troubled with it. It is the most 
wonderful child that ever was seen, and would 
swallow both its tiny fists, if it was not for a habit 
of choking. It dislikes leaving home, rarely stop- 
ping on a visit longer than a day. It has a strong 
hostility for its nurse’s caps and nose, which it 
will clutch and hold with a savage tenacity, if in 
the least offended. It is never happy but in its 
mother’s arms, especially if it is being nursed by 
a gentleman. It prefers the floor to the cradle. 
which it never stops in longer than it can help. 
It is very playful, delighting the pulling the table 
cloth off, or knocking the china ornaments off the 
mantelpiece, or upsetting its food on somebody’s 
lap. It invents a new language of its own almost 
before it can speak, which is perfectly intelligible 
to its parents, though Greek to every one else. It 
is not fond of public entertainments, invariably 
crying before it has been at one five minutes. It- 
dislikes treachery in any shape, and repels the 
spoonful of sugar, if it fancies there is a powder 
at the bottom of it. Medicine is its greatest hor- 
ror, next to cold water. It has no particular love 
for dress, generally tearing to pieces any hand- 
some piece of finery, lace especially, as soon as it 
is put on. It inquires deeply into everything, and 
is very penetrating in the construction of a drum, 
the economy of a work-box, or the anatomy of a 
doll, which it likes all the better without any head 
orarms. It has an intuitive hatred of a doctor, 
and fights with all its legs, and hands, and first 
teeth, against hisendearments. It has a most ex- 
traordinary taste for colors, imbibing them greedi- 
ly in every shape, more especially from the wood- 
en tenants of Noah’s ark, which are in the mouth 
of every baby. In fact, there never was a child 
like it; and the Model Baby proves this by sur- 
viving the thousand-and-one experiments of rival 
grannies and mothers-in-law, and outliving, to 
the athletic age of kilts and bare legs, the villa- 
nous compounds of Godfrey and Dalby, and the 
whole poison chest of elixirs, carminatives, cordi- 
als, and pills, which babies are mame, heir to. 

unch. 








From the Louisville Examiner. 


MOUNTAINEERS. 

We give below an extract from the letter of a 
friend, which presents a lively sketch of the man- 
ners of our mountain population. The letter was 
not written for publication, but will be read with 
pleasure by those who take an interest in the pe- 
culiarities of our people: 

“ Seeing that you won’t write to me, I api de- 
termined to visit your dereliction of duty With a 
heavy punishment—that of compelling you to 
read three or four pages of stupid nonsense, writ- 
ten by a fellow who has waked up in an ill-humor, 
and is enniued to death, and anxious for some one 
upon whom to visit his catecornered, cross-grained 
feelings. You can hardly imagine what sort of a 
place [ have got myself into here; just 45 miles 
from anywhere, shut up on three sides by tall 
mountains, and among an ignorant, unlovely set 
of people, who look upon me, for the most part, 
as you would look upon a nondescript animal. 
<., Cet , Whom some of you know, called 
upon me yesterday, and stated that he had been 
sent for to visit a patient some six or seven miles 
over the mountain, and that, if I would accom- 
pany him there, he thought he could present me 
with a fine tableau-vivant of mountain life. Ac- 
cordingly, I had ‘pony’ saddled, and, booting my- 
self, we started. Our road lay almost perpen- 
dicularly up the one side of the Cumberland 
mountain, and down the other. Toward even- 
ing, we arrived at a place familiarly known here- 
abouts as old Jack ——’s, and were cordially re- 
ceived: by old Jack, and welcomed into his cabin, 
a single log hut, with a rudely construeted camp- 
bed in one corner, which, together with four or 
five rude stools, home-made, a few pots and ket- 
tles, an old chest, and nine children, comprised 
the entire furniture of the room. The Doctor 
went up to the bed-side of his patient, and I seat- 
ed myself upon one of the stools in the chimney 
corner, and, while he was finding out whether 
‘the borning’ (for such it was) had been conductéed 
properly, I was making the above survey of the 


P< From Kentucky ? said my host, inquir- 


¥en, sir? 
 (P'rom the settlements, I s’pose ? 
& Ves sir? 
&< Pretty good country” 
ae good ? 
“ tae hearn ; smart chance 
aa ires in to the agricultural 
as Keech LP your vicinage, eats explained the 
or, speaking in a stranger language, as far as 
our entertainers were concerned. 
«tHe gig ta little about that, added he, 
ressin ac 
oa elle I reckin? said Jack. j 
“* No, said the Doctor, wishing to puzzle the 
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dable spirit of investigati 
pe blacksmith in the mountain lingo.] 
«¢No, sit, said the Doctor, ‘he isan author, he 


? 
mn Poe immovable —‘ Pretty considerable 


trade in books in the settlements, stranger ?” 


said ee, Dootor and I both laughed outright at 


this odd reception of authorship, and old Jack 
was silenced. 


between the Sierra Nevada and the Pacific, I es- 
timate at 25,000; Of this number, 8,000 are His- 
ano-Americans, 5,000 foreigners, chiefly from 
the United States, and 12,000 christianized Indi- 
ans.” 

It seems, then, that when Bryant was there, the 
white population amounted to 13,000, or a major- 
ity of the whole. Since then, the large emigra- 


provide, be vested in the Governor, Secretary, 
and Judges of the Supreme Court, who, or ® ma- 
jority of them, shall have power to pass any law 
for the administration of justice in said Territo- 
ry, which sha}] not be repugnant to this act, or 
inconsistent with the laws and Constitution of the 
United States. But no law shall be passed inter- 
fering with the primary disposal ofthe soil, re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or respect- 


Territories acquired from Mexico all Territorial 
action against it. It excludes all Congressional 
legislation. It lays them open to the introduc- 
tion of slaves. But, says Mr. Clayton, it extends 
over them the Constitution of the United States, 
institutes judicial tribunals, before which the 
question of slavery may be tested, and provides 


stated by his curate, that his favorite idea of late 
years has been, that the social questions which 
are agitating the world cannot be solved without 
the Bible, without the soul of Christ, whose doc- 
trines and example have condemned selfishness, 
the gnawing worm of all concord. 

On the 27th of June, in the seventy-eighth year 


North from those letters ; /hat, if correct, they 
would be satisfactory to him and those with 
whom he acted, and resp@tfully requesting an 
answer. 

“The substance of the 
Democrat, was, that he, General Taylor, ‘DID 
NOT MEAN. IN ANSWER TO THE SiG- 
NAL LETTER, TO BE CONSIDERED AS 
APPROVING OR DISAHBPROVING OF THE 
OPINIONS CONTAIN IN THAT COM- 


ply, according to the 


dency of such an overshadowing popularity, of g 
reputation that towers as the Himalaya mountains 
above all others. »s 

Such a man is General Zachary Taylor. He» 
lives tn the South, and makes 1,200 bales of cotton, on 
the banks of the Mississippi. "HIS INTERESTS 
HIS FEELINGS, ARE ALL WITH US. ” 

FURTHER. 


In January or February last, the New York 


ed . . : h th tural i e.| j _ : ed th f hi i > Zsc g, at Aurau Mi , ] : 
is. the daughter, a good-looking | tion from this country, wit e natural increase, | ing slavery; and no tax shall be imposed upon the | further for appeals to the Supreme Court of the | of his age, died Henry ZscnoKke, ’ ‘ irror, @ paper among the first to advocate the 
in pres a ide ie trom a salu us With, | has doubtless carried the white population up to | property of the United States, nor shall the lands United States, Let us see the worth of this sub- | Switzerland—the Goldsmith of Germany. A more pr aha ol oA tz-4 vue a“ ong oe of General Taylor, published the fol- 
‘come, folks, set up to supper’ I looked round fifteen thousand. or other property of non-residents be taxed higher stitute for the popular will. A system may be | graceful, winning genius has seldom shid its light RITORY,’ adding, (which |s omitted in the D-m- owing, with the remark by the editor, that it was 


for something to set up to, but in vain. There 
was nothing in the remotest degree resembling a 
table, and no plates, or knives and forks, or any 
of those little indispensables to the meal usual 
with us. I turned an inquiring face to the Doc- 
tor, but he seemed to be pursuing an investiga- 
tion similar to my Own. : 

«< Where do you want us to set up to” said he. 

“‘Oh! I see you and the stranger ain’t usen to 
us folks ; sit here on the stool.’ 

“He sat down, and the daughter soon came to- 
ward us, dandling a huge round cake, made of 
pounded corn, upon her hands, tossing it up an 
inch or two and catching it, and then tossing it 
again, to keep it from burning her hands. ‘Put 
your knees together,’ said she to the Doctor. He 
passiveiy obeyed, and received the cake upon his 
knees, where, for a moment or two, he kept it 
dancing as she had done. Presently she came 
round again with a skillet, and, stopping before 
the ill-fated Doctor, she poured the oe 
which consisted of slices of fat ‘middling’ fri 
in grease, upon the cake aforesaid, and then rak- 
ing some Irish potatoes out of the ashes, she tum- 
bled them in a pile on the floor between us. And 








No excuse, it will be perceived, can be assigned 
by Mr. Clayton, for depriving these people of all 
right of self-government, and placing them, as his 
bill proposes to place them, under the despotism 
of five Presidential agents. The bill appears 
still more outrageous when we advert to the char- 
acter of the people. “ Physically and intellectu- 
ally,” says Mr. Bryant, “the men probably are 
superior to the same race further south, and in- 
habiting the countries contiguous to the city of 
Mexico.” Again: “'The men, as a general fact, 
are well made, with pleasing, sprightly counte- 
nances, possessing much grace and ease of man- 
ners, and vivacity of conversation.” 

Again: “They are obedient to their magistrates, 
and in all disputed cases decided by them, ac- 
quiesce without uttering a word of complaint. 
They have been accused of treachery and insin- 
cerity. Whatever may have been the grounds for 
this accusation in particular instances, I know 





than the lands or other property of residents. All 
the laws shall be submitted to the Congress of the 
United States, and, if disapproved, shall be null 
and void.” : 

27. The foregoing functionaries to be appoint- 
ed by the President, &c. 

28. Provides for the establishment of the Ter- 
ritorial Government of New Mexico, reserving to 
the United States the right to divide the Terri- 
torn as it may please. 

20 and 30. Appointment of Governor and Sec- 
retary provided for as above. 

31. The same precisely as 24, except that the 
Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and 
one Associate, and the districts. two instead of 
three. 

32. Provides for the appointment of an Attor- 
ney and a Marshal. 

33. The same as 26. 

34. Appointments of all these officers provided 
for as in the case of California. 


very fair in theory, but foul in operation. 

Who appoints the Judges of the Courts be- 
fore which the question may be brought? The 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. How long do they hold office? Four 
years. Pass the bill this session, as is proposed, 
and by whom will those judges be appointed ? 
Mr. Polk, a slaveholder, of undoubted fidelity 
to the slave interest ; by and with the advice and 
consent of a Senate, whose unsurpassed docility 
to slaveholding dictation is notorious. What sort 
of Judges would be imposed on the Territories? 
Think you that Mr. Calhoun and Judge Berrien, 
even if the President might blunder, would per- 
mit ‘the appointment of a man not orthodox on 
the slavery question? Have they ever been 
known to slumber when their idol was in danger ? 

The Chief Justice and the Associate Judges 
are appointed—men entertaining the Southern 
view of the Constitution. After much delay and 


upon the world. Many of his tales have been 
translated into our language, and few foreign 
writers are so popular with us. 


THE POSITION OF GENERAL TAYLOR IN RE- 
LATION T0 FREE TERRITORY. 


Some Taylor papers at the North, with an au- 
dacious disregard of truth, unprecedented in the 
annals of partisan warfare, continue to represent 
General Taylor as a friend of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. 

As he has fallen into the hands of cunning pol- 
iticians, it is not likely that the public will be 
favored with any new light from himself on his 
opinions. We shall therefore proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers all the materials at our com- 
mand, to enable them to overwhelm with confusion 
any juggler who may attempt to cheat them into 
the belief that the General is in favor of free ter- 





ocrat,) that ‘aLL HE DID INJEND TO APPROVE WAS, 


THE FRANKNESS WITH WHIGI THE EDITOR HAD EX- 
PRESSED nIs own sentiment.’ Such is the corres. 
pondence referred to in fhe Democrat, and such 


the circumstances under which it was conducted, 
according to public reporf and no one doubts the 
substantial truth of eithe. 

“It is submitted to fvery candid inquirer, 
whether they do not justfy the conclusion of the 
correspondent of the slaye paper of South Caro- 


lina, namely, ‘that Gengal Taylor, in that cor- 
pondence had taken a against the Wilmot 





Proviso and kindred mesures.’ 
“The inquiry of Doolittle was in sub- 
stance, “are we at th’ North authorized, from 
your reply to the editsr of the Signal, to infer 
that you will neither oppose the patronage or the 
veto of the Executive fo the passage of a law, or 
any kindred measurejfor the restriction of sla- 
very” General Taybr answers: ‘ You are not. 
All that I intended tojendorse was, the frankness 
with which the editorstated his own sentimente.’ 
The interrogatory was put by a friend and ad- 
mirer of General Tag anxiously secking rea- 
ebable three-fourths of the 


from “an intimate friend and near neighbor of 
General Taylor,” who, in the course of a private 
conversation, gave his views as follows : 

“He argued, that so far as Mexico was con- 
cerned, the Wilmot Proviso was useless: but. he 
continued, that its agitation before Congress was 
calculated to create sectional feelings, and injure 
parts of the Union with reference to each other 
He said that he considered that any law passed 
prohibiting the annexation of slave territory, was 
making difficulties for future years, of an almost 
insurmountable character; for, said he, Prov’ 
dence, by course of events, points out that at some 
future time Cuba must become either an integral 
part or a dependency upon the United States— 
that it was the only part of the North American 
Continent worth having that we do not possess— 
and as that country, if ever caused to be annexed 
to the United States by European interference. 
must be admitted as a slave State, the Wilmot 
Proviso, without having any present value, is cal- 
culated to be a stumbling-block with regard to 
Cuba, that may embarrass our action as a Gov- 
ernment, and force us to violate our own lairs to se- 
cure our borders from a foreign foe.” 
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sumes in this country ; but I find ‘ there are more 
things in heaven and earth than were dreamed of 
in my philosophy.’ ” 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, JULY 27, 1848. 

















o<=~ The reader will rejoice to see that we have resumed 
on onr first page the publication of Margaret Smith’s Diary 
and Sketches of Modern Reformers. 
os 5+ SES 
o> We are in the habit, when pressed by want of time, 
of condensing for our paper the very convenient reports of 
Congress in the Baltimore Sun and Clipper. Many thanks 
to them. 
/ $$$ 


THE GREAT MOVEMENT. 


Maryland is moving. (See another column.) Virginia will 
soon move. In Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illincis, Free Soll Conventions are called. Penusy1 
yania, Wisconsin, and the rest of the States, will soon be 
astir. We had recorded two columns of movements, but have 
no room for them. 








x We have not heretofore encouraged sub- 
scriptions to the Eva for less than a year, but the 
present state of political affairs, the importance of 
a Wide diffusion of Anti-Slavery truths, and the 
earnest request of numerous friends, now induce 
us to announce that, until otherwise noticed, we 
will furnish the Era, to those who cannot sub- 
scribe for a longer period, siz months for one dollar, 
as usual, in advance. 

We accompany this offer with the expression 
of an earnest hope, that, where it is practicable, 
subscriptions will be sent for a year. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


There is now before us a portrait of the late 
Joun Quincy Apams, engraved by J. Andrews, 
from a picture by G. P. A. Healy. It represents 
Mr. Adams as he appeared before his prostration 
by paralysis. The position is easy and natural; 
the likeness wonderfully striking and impressive. 
It is by far the most faithful and pleasing portrait 
of him that we have seen. Asa work of art, it 
could scarcely be excelled, the engraver having 
come as near representing the living flesh and its 





2 and 3. For the appointment of a Governor, 
holding office for four years, removable by the 
President ; and for a Secretary. 

4. For a Legislature, to consist of a Council of 
thirteen, and a House of Representatives of twen- 
ty-six members—to be elected by the People. 

5. Every white male adult entitled to vote. 

6. “The legislative power of the Territory 
shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of this act; but no law 
shall be passed interfering with the primary dis- 
posal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon 
the property of the United States; nor shall the 
lands or other property of non-residents be taxed 
higher than the lands or other property of resi- 
dents. All the laws passed by the Legislative 
Assembly shall be submitted to the Congress of 
the United States, and if disapproved, shall be 
null and of no effect.” 


7. Provides for the appointment of township, 
district, and county officers, 

8. Forbids members of the Legislature to hold 
offices created by themselves. 

9. Institutes a Supreme Court—Chief Justice, 
and two Associates—to appoint its own clerk. 
“Writs of error and appeals from the final de- 
cisions of said Supreme Court shall be allowed, 
and may be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the same manner and under the 
same regulations as from the Circuit Courts of 
the United States.” 

10. Provides for the appointment of an attor- 
ney anda marshal, removable by the President. 

11. All the above-named officers and function- 
aries to Le nominated by the President and ap- 
proved by the Senate. Salary of the Governor, 
$3,000; Secretary, Chief Justice, and Associates, 
each, $1,800; members of the Legislature, $3 a 
day, and $3 for every twenty miles travel. 


12. “The existing laws now in force in Oregon 
under its Provisional Government, and compati- 
ble with the provisions of this act, to remain in 
force until altered by the Legislature.” 


13. Relates to a seat for the Government. 

14. Authorizes the election of a Territorial del- 
egate to Congress. ' 

Sections 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, concern mis- 
cellaneous matters. 


zens, like their brethren in Oregon, may at- 
tempt to exempt themselves from the evils of 
slave labor. 

3. The bill is despotic. The legislative power 
is vested in a Governor, Secretary, and Judges of 
the Supreme Court, who number three in Cali- 
fornia and two in New Mexico. A majority, that 
is, three persons, will possess the sole law-mak- 
ing power over enough people to constitute a 
State. This is not all; the wise policy necessary 
in all good government, of separating the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial powers, is utterly 
disregarded, and all these powers are concentrat- 
ed ina small body of four or five persons, to be 
appointed by the President and Senate of the 
United States—so that every element of popular 
control over the laws and administration of jus- 
tice in these immense Territories is totally ex- 
cluded. And why? To secure to slaveholders 
the privilege of forcing slavery into them. 

4. The bill throughout involves the utter repu- 
diation of the Wilmot Proviso, and of the uni- 
form policy of the Government of this Union, up 
to the present time. The Wilmot Proviso, which 
is nothing more than the application of this pol- 
icy to the Territories of Oregon, California, and 
New Mexico, claims that the power of the Federal 
Government shall be used to prohibit the aggres- 
sions of slavery upon free soil. The bill refuses to 
sustain this claim, in the case of Oregon, leaves to 
its inhabitants themselves, the entire question, 
whether slavery shall exist among them, or not, 
and denies to the people of the other Territories 
even this right, leaving them without the pro- 
tection of either Territorial or Congressional 
legislation against slavery. So, the beneficent 
policy originated in 1784 by Thomas Jefferson, 
effectuated in 1787 by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, adopted by the first Congress of the 
Union, and sustained by an uninterrupted series 
of precedents ever since, is to.be totally reversed 
in the year of our Lord 1848, by a Democratic 
Senate and a Whig House! And will the Peo- 
ple continue to put their trust in parties, which 
have proved themselves capable of the foulest 
treason to the cause of Human Liberty? . 


tion to be made? The slave knows nothing of 
the law or its technicalities. Who will interfere? 
Who take the responsibility, who dare the risk, 
who incur the expense, to be encountered in such 
a work? Suppose a slave, brought by writ of 
habeas corpus before the District Court, and the 
writ be dismissed, where is the remedy? Lawyers 
cannot easily point out how a case can be got be- 
fore the Courtsin such a shape as to secure its 
revision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. What, then, can be hoped for the poor, 
ignorant slave, in a new country, where individ- 
ual will is often more than a match for the law— 
three months’ distance from the tribunal which 
may finally be called upon to pronounce on his 
rights? The whole thing is a mockery. The 
bill, in this respect, is a base, gross fraud, invent- 
ed to cheat the foes of slavery-extension into the 
delusion that their views and wishes can be effec- 
tuated by judicial process—when Mr (Clayton 
and every wan on that Committee of Eight must 
know that, if it become law, every barrier to the 
overflowing flood of slavery will have been bro- 
ken down. 

7. Mr. Calhoun intimated in some remarks, the 
other day, that the bill would be assented to by 
the South, only on tle ground that it was to be 
considered a permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion ; in other words; that this Congress having 
waived its right of kgislation on the subject, all 
future Congresses should be bound by its decision, 
We need not say that no such uhderstaning can 
be entered into. ‘Ty suppose that because this 
Congress may not fare to exercise its constitu- 
tional right to legishte upon a certain question, 
the next will possesgno such right, is grossly ab- 
surd. Besides, the very terms of the bill itself 
make provision for amendment. The Legislative 
power in New Maiico and California “shall, 
until Congress shall otherwise provide, be vested 
in the Governor, S:cretary, and Judges of the 
Supreme Court;” Congress may provide other- 
wise at its next sesion—or the next Congress 
may substitute a Legislative Assembly for the 
despotism contempléted in the bill, and refuse to 
impose any restrictitn upon it as to slavery; or, 
it may itself exclute slavery. After all, then, 


slavery into free territory, as of paramount im- 
portance, were sincere and consistent, they would 
not have consented to the nomination of a candi- 
date of unknown opinions on this question ; espe- 
cially when, from his relations to slavery, his posi- 
tion in the South, and the character and policy of 
those wlio favored his nomination, there was 
every reason to believe that those opinions were 
adverse. 

The single circumstance relied upon by these 
leaders as sufficient to overcome all opposing pre- 
sumptions and probabilities is, a forced construc- 
tion of the Signal letter, invested with a show of 
evidence by the process of garbling. 

The editor of the Signal wrote a long editorial 
on General Taylor and the Presidency, in which 
he insisted upon various “ views,” and gave utter®™ 
ance to many “ sentiments,” in regard to politics 
and candidates. Among these were, the expedi- 
ency of extinguishing old party lines, of having 
a No-Party candidate, and constituting a Cabinet 
of members of both parties; the policy of regard- 
ing the question of a National Bank as obsolete, 
and giving the Sub-Treasury a fair trial; the ne- 
cessity of laying aside the subject of Land Dis- 
tribution, and postponing old political issues; and 
the propriety of extending the Ordinance of 1787 
over our Pacific empire. The political jugglers 
of the North garble this editorial, by publishing 
only that portion in which reference is made to 
the Ordinance of 1787, and then garble the reply 
of General Taylor, by extracting from it only the 
following paragraph, applying it directly to the 
said garbled portion of the editorial : 

“T trust you will pardon me for thus briefly 
replying to you, which I do with a high opinions 
and, decided approval of the sentiments and views em- 
braced in your editorial.” 


To make it more emphatic, they give intensity 
to their falsification, by placing in large capitals, 
the portion of this garbled extract which is print- 
ed in italics. 

If they would publish the whole of the Signal 
editorial, their readers would see that this gar- 
bled extract from the reply, applies, with just as 
much force, to the sentiments and views of the 
editor against a United States Bank, in favor of a 


From the Independent Monitor, Tuscalocsa, Ala. 
CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS. 

At any rate, we haye in our possession an ori- 
ginal private letter, in manuscript, written by 
General Taylor seyen months and a half ago, in 
reply to a specific/question on this very point, 
in which he states, that i was not his intention to 
intimate his concurfence with, nor opposition to, any of 
the views of the editor of the Signal ; that the “ Sig- 
nal Letter” wag not written for publication ; and 
that, under the impression that it would not go 
beyond the p¢rson addressed, it was written with- 
out that critical attention to the terms employed, 
which politicians appear so much to require. He 
replied, he says, to the editor only as a matter of 
courtesy; and, as is always his custom, he signi- 
fied his respect for opinions honestly entertained, 
and his approbation of the course of a man who 
manfully defends what he sincerely believes. 

This letter, whjch now lies before us, we are 
not at liberty to publish in full; but when we see 
efforts making to produce the most injurious im- 
pressions in regard to its distinguished author, 
we should be recreant botli to truth and to duty 
if we did nof/, on our own responsibility, make 
use of the means in our possession, at least so far 
as may be neessary to correct the misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Who doubtsthe facts stated by this editor? 
From the Augusta (Ga) Republic. 
GENERAL TAYLOR AND THE WILMOT PROVISO. 

Some of theDemocratic papers are publishing 
a letter written by General Taylor in the spring 
of 1847, to the @litor of the Ohio Signal, to make 
him out a Wilnbt Proviso man. The letter was 


General Taylor}eem to favor that doctrine. But 
the charge is easily put to rest, for General Tay- 
lor has himself genied that he meant to favor it. 
We supposed thét this denial on his part was gen- 
erally known. @ne thing is certain, the editor, 
to whom the leter was written, and wh® inter- 
preted it to fava the Proviso, has long since 
given it up, and General Taylor with it. He now 
opposes him because he knows that his interpretations 
were erroneous. \ 

Our Democratic friends will find that they have 
come upon a marés nest in this matter. They 
might as well give it up at once, for though they 
may be “as brisk as a bee in a tar pot” fora 
while, in making the charge, they will find them- 
selves stuck fast by it before they are done. The 
General owns toomany of the “niggers” for that ; 
and he will not go for the Proviso. till somebody 
can make one of the blackest ones white, by wash- 


susceptible of @ construction that would make} 


point you to General Zachary Taylor?” 





Extract from the Proceedings of a Taylor Ratification 
Meeting in Selma, Ala., June 19th. 


After disposing of General Cass, they pass the 
following resolution in respect to General Taylor 


“ Resolved, That we regard him as better quali- 
fied than his competitor for the office, as not enter- 
taining those dangerous sentiments which the 
other avows—as one among us, possessing the 
same feelings and having the same interests in re- 
gard to slavery as ourselves. If we cannot con- 
fide in such a man, whom shall we trust? Surely 
not the favorite Senator of the most decided Abo- 
lition State in the Union—a man who is not of us. 
and who has no interests or feelings on this sub- 
ject with us.” 





What is the view taken of the action of the go- 
called Whig Convention at Philadelphia? The 
Macon (Ala.) Republican comments on the Balti- 
more and Philadelphia Conventions as follows: 

“The time for holding the Baltimore Conven- 
tion at last rolled round. Some of them had to 
yield the point—that was evident. We expected 
it would be the North, as she generally yields to 
the South; but this time she stood firm, twice re- 
fused to pass an anti- Wilmot-Proviso resolution, 
passed one of which the rankest A bolitionist could 
approve, and saddled on the South Cass, a candi- 
date so exceptionable, and one who is in favor of 
one of the forms of excluding slavery from the 
Territories so pointedly spoken against in the 
celebrated Alabama platform. 

What has been the course of the Whig party ? 
It is easily told. They met in Convention at Phil- 
adelphia, gave us for our candidate a Southern 
candidate, in whose hands we know the interests 
of the South will be safe. They also laid on the 
table, by a large majority, a Wilmot Proviso reso- 
lution—thus showing by acts, and not by empty 
vaunts, how the great, conservative, and patriotic 
Whig party of the country stands on, that ques- 
tion.” 





From the Macon (Ala.) Republican. 
WILMOT PROVISO REPUDIATED BY THE WHIG 
CONVENTION. 

What will the Locofocos say now—they who 
have all along contended, against light and know- 
ledge, and in utter contempt of truth, that Provi- 
soism was chiefly confined to the Whig party? 
Who are now the friends of the South? Alas for 
Democracy! The Whigs of the Union have met 
and decided this momentous question—they have 
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Mr. Snow, the publisher, who remains a few 
days at the Capitol, has copies on hand for pur- 
chasers. ar ee 


OREGON, CALIFORNIA, AND NEW MEXICO. 


The public generally are not aware of the 
amount or character of population in the Terri- 
tories of the United States. From authentic 
sources we have learned the following facts : 

A report of Lieutenant Howison, of the United 
States navy, containing the results of an exami- 
nation of the Territory of Orégon in the year 
1846, printed by the House of Representatives 
during its present session, states the entire popu- 
lation that year, exclusive of thorough: bred In- 
dians, at 9,000—7,000 being natives of the United 
States. The probability is that the number, from 
accessions since then, has reached nearly 15,000. 
Some thirty blacks, and double the number of 
Sandwich Islanders, were included in the number. 
The Constitution of the Territory makes the 
male descendants of a white man over twenty- 
one, no matter of what colored woman begotten, 
eligible for any office in the Territory. 

In the memoir of Dr. Wislizenus, printed by 
the Senate during the present seision, the whole 
population of New Mexico, it is said, was, in 1793, 
according to the census, 30,953 ; in 1833, it was 
calculated to amount to 52,360. In 1842, it was 
estimated at 57,026; and at present, he says, is is 
70,000. One-half of these probably belong to the 
white race. Under the Mexican Government, 
the rulers of the Territory were a Governor and 
a legislative power, (Junta Departmental) But 
the authority of the Central Government was 
lightly felt, and the People were in. the habit of 
revolutionizing. 

The inhabitants of California rank higher in 
the scale of civilization than the people of New 
Mexico. Edward Bryant, formerly the editor of 
a Lexington paper, in Kentucky, late Alcalde of 
San Francisco, who has just published the results 









Territory as it may see proper. 

22. Exclusive power vested in a Governor, ap- 
pointed for four years, who shall be commander- 
in-chief of the militia, perform the duties of In- 
dian Superintendent, grant pardons for offences 
against the laws of the Territory, and reprieves 
for offences against United States laws, subject to 
the decision of the President, commission all offi- 
cers under the laws of the Territory, and take 
care that the laws be executed. 

23, Provides for a Secretary. 

_ 24. Enacts “that the judicial power of said 
Territory shall be vested in a Supreme Court, 
District Courts, Probate Courts, and in Justices 
of the Peace. The Supreme Court shall consist 
of a Chief Justice and two Associate Justices, any 
two of whom shall constitute a quorum, and who 
shall hold a term at the seat of Government of 
said Territory annually, and they shall hold their 
offices during the period of four years. The said 
Territory shall be divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts, and a District Court shall be held in each 
of said districts by one are ustices of the Su- 
preme Court, at such t places as be 
prescribed by law; and the said Judges shall, af- 
ter their appointments, respectively, reside in the 
districts which shall be assigned tothem. The 
jurisdiction of the several Courts herein provided 
for, both appellate and original, and that of the 
Probate Courts, and of Justices of the Peace, shall 
be'as limited by law: Provided, That Justices-of 
the Peace shall not have jurisdiction of any mat- 
ter in controversy when the title or boundaries of 
land may be in dispute, or where the debt or sum 
claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars; and 
the said Supreme and District Courts, respec- 
tively, shall possess a chancery as well as common 
law jarisdiction. Each District Court, or the 
J Sten Sree’, shall appoint its Clerk, who shall 
algo be the Regist er in Chancery, and shall keep 
his office at the place where the Court may be 
held. Writs of error, bills of exception, ial ap- 
peals, shall be allowed in all cases from the final 
bowie ee the vay ea Courts to the Su- 
preme Court, under such regulations as may be 
aint by law ; but in no case, removed to the 


upreme Court, shall trial by jary be allowed in 
said Court, The Su reme Court, or the Justices 

















more, and has been supported by the Democratic 
party in sustaining his nomination. His doctrine 
is this, in his own language, indicating the right 
mode, in his judgment, of adjusting the question 
of slavery in these Territories : 

« Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of 
any jurisdiction by Congress over this matter ; 
and I am in favor of leaving to the people of any 
Territory which may be hereafter acquired, the right 
to regulate it for themselves, under the general princi- 
ples of the Constitution.” 

The bill takes away from the people of the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and California the right 
to regulate this question for themselves, by depriving 
them of all Legislative power, and prohibiting 
even the four or five agents of the President and 
Senate, invested with such power, from passing 
any law “respecting slavery.” This bill was re- 
ported with the assent of Messrs. Bright, Dickin- 
son, and Atchison, prominent friends of Gen. Cass. 
It involves them necessarily, as it will involve every 
Cass Democrat who shall support it, in the com- 
plete abjuration of the doctrine of their Presiden- 
tial candidate, and the substitution for it of the 
dogma of John C. Calhoun ; that slaveholders are 
entitled to take their slaves into all territory of the 
United States, despite the will of the inhabitants 
thereof, or the action of the Federal Government. 
The public mind of the free States was incensed 
when General Cass abandoned the ground of 
Federal interposition against the extension of 
slavery, and the majority of his Northern friends 
found their only consolation, though they felt 
that it was @ poor one, in the safeguard which 
they imagined his doctrine in regard to_ territo- 
rial action provided for free labor on free soil. 
For months has the press in his interest in the 
non-slaveholding States been laboring to show 
how efficient was this safeguard—how completely 
‘all the ends aimed at by the Wilmot Proviso 
would be naturally and easily accomplished by 
the people of the Territories themselves, But: 


of the great questiox. It will not still agitation, 
but it will furnish aditional reason for laboring, 
not only to secure the Presidency for a Free Soil 
candidate, but to ll the Federal Legislature 
with Free Soil Repmsentatives. 

What now is theduty of the People? This 
bill cannot be hurrkd through Congress. The 
People will have time to let their Representatives 
know what they thitk In every State, county, 
district, town, let métings be called to denounce 
this shameful concession to the dark spirit of 
Slavery. Hold up its supporters to public 
indignation. Let tho Press speak, if not steep- 
ed in servility—let it speak, if it would hope 
to see the Representatives of Freedom with- 
stand the pressure of persuasion, intimidation 
and corruption, which will be brought to bear 
against them. No time is to be lost. ‘The work 
of treachery has commenced. The Tempter has 
already marked his victims. Look to tie Senate! 
Lat the Peopic make their-voice heard! 


LATER F ROM EUROPE. 


By the Hibernia, we have dates from Liverpool 
to the 8th instant. _ 

France is quiet. Arrests continue to be made, 
and arms captured. Ten general officers were 
killed during the insurrection, and a vast number 
put hors du combat. Plenty of Russian gold has 
been found on suspicious persons. Caussidiére is 
believed by well informed men to have been at 
the bottom of the insurrection. Searching in- 
quiries are bringing to light facts showing exten- 
sive, well-organized preparation for the outbreak ; 
and the object seems to be to ascertain why the 
Executive Commission had taken no preventive 
measures. 

_ Lamartine, it is stated, has made arrangements 
for leaving for the East; but how much truth 
there is in the report is not known. 

General Cavaignac will probably be the Presi- 


give any expression of opinion in favor of the 


of extinguishing old party lines, and of forming 
a Cabinet from all parties. This would not suit 
the leaders, and so they lie dy omission, leaving 
out the whole of this part of the editorial. 

Further, were they to publish the whole of Gen. 
Taylor's reply, their readers would see, by the 
following declaration in it, that he absolutely re- 
fused to give any expression of his opinions upon 
the views and sentiments of the article on politi- 
cal topics : 

“At this time,’ he says, “my public duties 
command so fully my attention, that it is impos- 
sible to answer your letter in the terms demanded 
by its courtesy, and the importance of the sen- 
timents to which it alludes; neither, indeed, had 
I the time, should I feel myself at liberty to enter into 
the few and most general subjects of public policy sug- 
gested by the article in question.” 

It is now seen, that the inference in relation to 
General Taylor’s views on this question, is tor- 
tured from garbled quotations from the Signal 
editorial and his reply, pluced to a Talse juxta- 
position. Whatever show of strength it has, de- 
pends solely upon a suppression of the truth. 

We proceed now to confirm our view of the 
subject, by numerous extracts from newspapers, 
and proceedings of meetings. 

THE DOOLITTLE LETTER. 

It has been known for some time that Mr. Doo- 
little, of New York, has had a letter in his pos- 
session from General Taylor, correcting the im- 
pression that he intended in his Signal letter, to 


views of the editorial in relation to slavery. We 
copy the following conclusive article from the 
Rochester Advertiser of the 7th instant : 

“ Allusion is made, in the Democrat of yester- 
day, to a ietter written by General Taylor to Mr. 
Doolittle, of Wyoming county, a ‘leading Barn- 
burner, in reply to one addressed by the latter to 
General Taylor. The Democrat, unintentionally, 
no doubt, omits circumstances which are neces- 
sary to stated in order to understand the 
fall force of the reply of the old General, and 


“Tf elected, out institutions—we speak out— 
slavery will fail res ge the protection of his eagle 
eye and his giant arm. Who does not know 
that that institutipn is in some shape or other 
under daily discussion in Congress, and that at 
this moment the Soythern members are ill at ease, 
in consequence of new and fearful movements 
being made in relation to it? The old Nestor of 
the South, Mr. Calhoun, warns us that we are 
approaching a critis pregnant with danger, and 
that before long we will have to toe the mark.” 


From the Mavion ( Ala.) Review of July 6. 
GENERAL TAYLOR AND THE WILMOT PROVISO. 
Democratic editors must be possessed with a 
feeling something akin to desperation, when they 
think it necessary, in order to sustain the Demo- 
cratic cause, to accuse Gen. Taylor of unsound- 
ness on the question of slavery. The charge car- 
sies such an absurdity on its very face, as not to 
deserve a serious refutation. General Taylor, a 
Southern man, the destiny of himself and his 
children identified with that of the South, his im- 
mense wealth consisting in slaves, and land 
which have to be cultivated by slaves to render it 
valuable—he an enemy to the South !—he in fa- 
vor of prostrating Southern rights and interests! ! 
The very quintessence of absurdity. They might 
as well say that General Taylor is a free negro. 
They would be believed just about as soon, and 
exhibit fully as much reason and truth in making 
the charge. 
THE REASON. 
From the New Orleans Bee. 

One reason why the South should sustain Tay- 
lor for the Presigency with great unanimity, is— 
because his nomination affords a final and unlooked 
for chance of electing a Sournern Man to that 
office. The importance of placing at the head of 
the Governinent one who, from birth, assoctaTIon, 
and CONNECTION, is identified with the South, 
and will fearlessly urnoxp her rights and guard 
her from oppression, cannot fail to strike every 
mind. In this view, his election becomes a matter 
of vital moment to the SLA VEHOLDING POR- 
TION of the Confederacy. 


From the Aberdeen ( Ala.) Whig. 
“ALL WITH US.” ] 
There is one important question to be consid- 
ered in relation to General Zachary Taylor as a 


overwhelming majority ! 

A resolution was introduced into the Whig 
National Convention, recognising and adopting 
the Wilmot Proviso; but it was rejected almost 
unanimously, without discussion. It was treated 
as a stranger—as a thing entirely out of place 
The only wonder is, how it came there—being, as 
it is, a bantling of Locofoco paternity. The thing 
was generated and warmed into life by the De- 
mocracy, nurtured and sustained by its natural 
parent, and of course possessed no aflinity with 
Whigery—and, consequently, it was hooted out 
of the Convention. ; 

Not only has the Whig party in Convention 
recognised the rights of the South, but they have 
selected a Southern man as their candidate and 
standard-bearer —a man who was born in the 
South, and whose interest is and ever has been in 
the South, but whose patriotism is coextensive 
with the Union. Of ali questions pertaining to 
civil polity, which have ever arisen or which can 
arise, the Slavery question is to the South by far 
the most important. No one can doubt the 
soundness of the Whig candidate in regard to this 
subject. 

From the Selma (Ala.) Reporter. 
GOOD WHIG DOCTRINE.” 

On this point, these are the Whig principles. 
We hold that any territory this country may ac- 
quire, now or hereafter, whether by conquest or 
purchase from Mexico, belongs not to any State 
or any section of country, but to the States at 
large; that the people of the South have as much 
right to move there with their slaves as the people 
of the North; that Congress has no power to in- 
terfere with that right, nor have the people who 
may have settled there before said territory be- 
longed to this Government; and that no power 
has any right to interfere with slavery there, ex- 

t the people themselves—and they not until 
they meet to be admitted as one of the States of 
our Union. This is good Whig doctrine. Is it 








not Southern doctrine also? We have a man for 
our candidate who will carry out this doctrine— 
one on whom you can depend in every emergency. 
People of the South, will you be recreant to your 
duty? Will you vote for a man entertaining sene 
timents so dangerous to your peace and the peace 
of your children? ~ Will you suffer yourselves to 
be surrounded by a cordon of free States, and fall 


into the snare so artfully laid for you, but against 
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interference, submit to no concession, and make 
no compromise. That upon this subject we Fret 
and will scr as Southern men, maintain at all 
pazards and defend at all points our right in the 
matter, and stand or fall together in assertingand 
preserving it.” 

HOW VIEWED IN THE SOUTH, 

Finally, we find in the Macon Republican of J uly 
sth, an extract from a letter written by & South- 
ern delegate (to the Convention at Philadelphia,) 
after that body had adjourned. We beg the spe- 
cial attention of Messrs. Hudson, Ashmun, Rock- 
well of Massachusetts, and Smith of Indiana, 
to this comment.upon proceedings. 

“ You will see from the published debates how 
the spirit of thre Massachusetts delegates was re- 
huked by Messrs. Ashmun and Lund. I was told 
by a delegate from that State, that these men had 
got into the Convention under a pledge that they 
were not called ‘Liberty of Concience Whigs; 
and if their true character had been known, they 
never could have been chosen. Yet I am glad 
they have come; their conduct has afforded us an 
oceasion of ample eyidence that our friends in the 
free States hold in the utmost contempt those who 
ewould directly or indirectly assail our institutions, 
or we on account of them. ¥ 

“ Subsequently to this, a resolution was offered 
py a delegate from Ohio, affirming the principles 
of the Wilmot Proviso. Mr. Brown, of Pennsyl- 
yania, denounced it as fanatical, and indignantly 
moved to lay it on the table. The cry was raised, 
to make this a test vote. Agreed, was shouted on 
all sides; and it was laid there, not ten votes being 
in its favor! 
ar N ever did I feel so proud of my Whig breth- 
ren of the non-slaveholding States, as on this 
day! ‘They are all we could ask of them; shoul- 
der to shoulder sustaining us in opposing the schemes of 
fanatics and factionists. ; mie 

“But you may ask if we had no difficulties in 
the way of the nomination of General Taylor? 
Yes: and those at one time which seemed threat- 
ening. For several months past, a movement has 
been going on in the non-slaveholding States, with 
both parties, to force upon their respective Con- 
ventions candidates from the free States ; in other 
words, to make the nominations turn upon the 
sectional question of slavery, aS @ concession to the 
seruples of fanatics. The Democratic Convention 
has yielded to such demands ; for the sake of har- 
mony in the party, a concession has been made 
which the wisest policy should have forbid—for, 
when slavery becomes a test of parties, it will soon 
extend to the Government, and then, away with 
constitutional compromises. You no doubt re- 
member the letter of Senator Benton last year, 
urging the party to keep slavery out of the can- 
yass, by conceding to the anti-slavery feeling. 

“The success which this demand met with from 
the Democratic party, emboldened the same feel- 
ing to make the same demand from our Conven- 
tion. It was, however, promptly met, and though 
quietly, yet firmly resisted. Southern Whigs at 
once declared that they would not submit to such 
concessions—they intended to stand unfettered 
by local or sectional questions; and while they 
raised no such issue, they were resolved to re- 
treat from none such MANY OF OUR 
FRIENDS RROM THE NON-SLAVEHOLD- 
ING STATES URGED THAT THESOUTH- 
ERN FRIENDS OF GENERAL TAYLOR 
SHOULD NOT YIELD AN INCH—THAT 
THE MASSES DEMANDED NO SUCH 
CONCESSION—AND THAT THIS CATER- 
ING TO THE WHIMS OF THE FANATICS 
WAS THE WORK OF A FEW POLITI- 
CIANS—AND THE MORE ULTRA OUR 
POSITION, THE MORE IT WOULD PURI- 
FY AND PURGE THE PARTY OF A SET 
OF MEN WHO WERE ONLY AN INCU- 
BUS AT ALL TIMES, AND THAT DEFEAT 
WITHOUT THEM WAS PREFERABLE 
TO SUCCESS WITH THEM. 

“The result is before the world in the nomi- 
nation of General Taylor; a triumph, not of the 
South over the North, but of constitutional rights 
over that spirit of fanaticism which would destroy 
them. Jt is a bold experiment in the free States, but 
it will succeed ; and our opponents will find in 
their course a condemnation by the free States 
themselves. ‘They have raked too low even to 
gather the Abolitionists themselves. 


Friends of Free Territory, IT IS A BOLD 
EXPERIMENT—shall it succeed? If any man 
henceforth attempt to make you believe that Gen- 
eral Taylor is a friend of free soil, ask him 
whether he thinks you a fool, or wishes himself to 
be thought one! 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS, 


No measure like that reported by the Clayton 
and Calhoun committee can go through Congress, 
if subjected to the ordeal of a thorough discus- 
sion. Nothing but a headlong determination to 


dred millions of dollars, thus squandered, might 
have been to improve, fertilize, and exalt 
our country. 
“ We predict, now, that this last ‘Compromise’ 
will be @ dear one to Freedom. It has always 
been so, and will be so again. The North has 
been cheated twice, and, under the committee now 
raised, will be again. Any compromise of free 
soil is fraudulent.” 
On the Compromise, as reported, it remarks— 
“Tt cannot be denied that the whole country is 
surprised at the unequivocal shirking of the 
question which is indicated by Mr. Clayton’s re- 
port. This is not what was expected or desired. 
The leading minds of both North and South feel 
that this question has been shirked, and post- 
poned, and trified with, long enough.* * * To 
shoulder this immense question off upon the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution, is in reality'to 
do nothing with it whatever. The Constitution 
and the Supreme Court already exist in the full 
fruition of their powers. They will have received 
no new authority nor potency from the plan of 
Mr. Clayton. Called to decide the only question 
of internal policy that can ever threaten our po- 
litical existence, instead of meeting the crisis face 
to face, Mr. Clayton coolly and summarily dis- 
poses of it—how? By letting it remain exactly 
as it was before! Such is not the mode in which 
this tremendous question of slavery can be dis- 
ed of. A greater, or at least a manlier, medi- 
ator than Mr. Clayton, must take this matter in 
hand.” 
“The New York Commercial Advertiser denoun- 
ces the bill as ‘a total surrender of the rights, in- 
terests, and convictions of the people of the free 
States’ The provisions of the bill, as far as they 
relate to Oregon, the Commercial deems unexcep- 
tionable; but those in relation to New Mexico 
and California (it adds). will certainly give the 
President, who is a slaveholder himself, the power 
to make the introduction of slavery within those 
Territories all but certain, inasmuch as he has the 
power of appointing the Governor and Judges in 
each of the two Territories, who are to make its 
laws, and who, in consequence, will do nothing to 
prejudice the interests of the holders of ‘slave 
property.” For these reasons, the Commercial ex- 
claims, the advocates of slavery extension could 
not very well ask for anything more.” 


The New York Evening Post says: 

“This, if the bill becomes a law, amounts to a 
renunciation of all authority on the part of Con- 
gress to legislate on the question of slavery. It 
first takes the question out of the hands of the 
Territorial Government, and next takes it out of 
the hands of Congress, A Governor and Judges 
appointed by the President, himself perhaps a 
slaveholder, or their instrument, and who will 
therefore be likely to take them from slaveholding 
States, are to frame the laws. Territorial Judges, 
appointed by the same authority, are to adminis- 
ter them. 

“Under these circumstances, both in making 
and administering the laws, the greatest facilities 
may be expected to be given to the slave owner 
in transplanting the peculiar institution of the 
South to the new region. ‘Though there is no 
power given to legislate directly on the subject of 
slavery, indirect advantages may be given in a 
thousand ways to the slaveholder. 

“The Territorial Judges, if taken from the 
South, will, of course, decide in favor of the slave- 
holder. If an appeal should be taken from their 
decision to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that tribunal is filled with so many mem- 
bers from the South that there is no certainty 
that its decisions would be in favor of freedom. 
Talk as we may of the impartiality of our courts, 
a judge from the Southern States, allied to the 
aristocracy of those States, would share their pre- 
judices, and decide according to their views. 

“This compromise is, therefore, an ingenious 
method of giving Mr. Calhoun his own way in 
the controversy. It is a concession of everything 
by circumlocution—stripping Congress of the 
power of legislation on the subject of slavery, and 
denying the power tothe governments of the prov- 
inces newly annexed. 

“Congress may pass it; but it will not quiet 
the agitation. The Free Soil party will not be 
satisfied with anything short of an express con- 
firmation, similar to that which is proposed in the 
case of Oregon, of the present laws of New Mex- 
ico and California, in favor of personal freedom. 
For that it will struggle as long as there is a voice 
or a vote left.” 

The Lowell (Mass.) Advertiser, July 20th, a 
Cass paper, says: 

“Tf our views, without time for investigation 
this day of the effect of a bill embracing the points 
above given, are correct, we unhesitatingly, and 
to the extent of our ability, oppose it. We be- 
lieve it will be found to come full up to the South 
Carolina and Alabama Platform, excepting so far 
as relates to Oregon. Congress refuses to admit 
or prohibit slavery in New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, and prohibits the Territorial Government it 





suppress agitation with a view to promote party 
schemes, and the assumption that the People are 
too much absorbed in their own every day con- 
cerns to detect a monstrous fraud, can secure the 
passage of such an abomination. Let it be ex- 
amined, section by section—let its fraudulent 
character be laid bare—let its complete identity 
with what is called the Alabama platform be de- 
monstrated—let Dix, Corwin, Upham, Dodge, 
Walker, Davis, and other Senators, assert their 
right, in the face of an overbearing majority, to 
discuss a measure proposing to lay the founda- 
tions of the institutions of one-half of our em- 
pire. Above all, let Danie: Weesrer, once the 
pride of New England, now shorn of his beams, 
though still appearing little “less than archan- 
gel ruined” —W erste, who, during this protract- 
ed struggle between Slavery and Freedom, when, 
summoned by the transcendent perils of the hour, 
one of his compeers, venerable for his years, with 
a national reputation, an Ex-President of the 
country, and the most illustrious statesman of 
his party, has staked his all on the issue against 
Slavery—has himself maintained a gloomy silence, 
never speaking a word, or striking a blow, in the 
cause of Human Freedom,—let this giant of the 
North come forth from the grave in which Politi- 
cal Death has bound him, and speak with the same 
voice that once thundered from the Rock of 
Plymouth, for God and Liberty—and the embat- 
tled hosts of Slavery may yet sustain a Waterloo 
defeat. 

And where is Corwin? Eight months gone by, 
the crisis of our fate upon us, and not a word 
from his lips! There are men who can do nothing 
but vote. Their country will excuse them, if 
they vote right. There are others, blessed with 
the divine gift of speech—and when can it be used 
to so glorious purpose as when the rights of man- 
kind are at stake? The tongue of eloquence 
which is dumb then, should slumber forever. 

But our design was to show how the Press is 
beginning to speak on this question. Ere two 
weeks have passed, such an indignant remon- 
strance will be heard from this sentinel of the 
People’s liberties, as may arrest the downward 
course of Congress. 

First, we quote from the Blue Hen’s Chickens, 
published at Wilmington, Delaware, (Mr. Clay- 
ton’s own State,) a paper which, till the Philadel- 
phia nomination, advocated his claims to the 
Presidency, although since then it has sustained 
Taylor. It is decided and indignant : 

“We clip the following from the Philadelphia 
Daily News of the 15th instant, and commend 
them to our Delaware Senatcrs and Representa- 
tive, who were instructed by our last Legisla- 
ture to support the Wilmot Proviso, which means 


the non-extension of slavery. Will Delaware 
Congressmen disobey the instructions of their 
Legislatures and People? Will they lend a 
helping hand to extend the curse of ‘slavery by 

Compromise’ or otherwise? If they do, the 
Goddess of Liberty as well as four-fifths of the 
Liberty-loving Delawareans will condemn them 
to merited oblivion, Who will dare compromise 
with the vile monster, Slavery, to furnish space 
and food for his voracious maw? Who will 
‘compromise’ with slave-dealers and reckless 
politicians to furnish a market for slave-breeders ? 
Grapple with the monster Slavery now, and never 


let it place its blighting fangs upon soil now 
Beware how you ‘compromise’ Liberty s = 
God of peace and justice will condemn you, and 
freemen will dash your unholy compromise to 
plooss, ws Dad no netsienite We will not 
m very as it is, but we. exten- 
sion. We oppose slave waapaguitien’. 


said, when the Committee was raised— 
“This movement on the spare tet ate 
) It is an odious word, and 
never known it used, but at the expense. 


called a ‘Compromise.’ It 
We have 






proposes to establish also from prohibiting or ad- 
mitting it—leaving the whole question with the 
judiciary, to be settled in conformity to the Con- 
stitution and the existing laws of Congress. What 
is the effect of this position? At first blush, we 
are clearly of opinion that slavery may be spread 
over all the territory. Slavery under the Consti- 
tution and laws of Congress has always been 
spread over any territory of the United States, 
when it has not been prohibited by Congress or 
the Territorial Government. Hence, as this bill 
proposes that Congress nor the Territorial Gov- 
ernment shall object to any slavery extension, 
slavery, under the Constitution and existing laws 
of Congress, may be extended into any Territory 
of the United States where not prohibited. If 
our views are correct, this bill comes full up to 
the most ultra Southern doctrine, and should be 
repudiated by every freeman. Cass’s position, 
leaving the people of the Territory to settle the 
question for themselves, is objected to by many 
Northern Democrats. But what can be said 
against his position, when compared with the 
ground taken by this bill, which extends slavery, 
and that, too, in spite of the people of the Terri- 
tory ?” 

Even the New York Herald, reckless as it is 
on the question of Human Rights, is startled by 
this shameful sacrifice—we will not call it com- 
promise. It says: 

“The proposition which the committee of eight 
have proposed, is one which was altogether unex- 
pected ; and is, to say the least, a curious and re- 
markable one. It is a perfect specimen of arrant 
political cowardice. It takes the whole subject of 
the establishment of slavery in those new Terri- 
tories out of the hands of the People and their 
representatives, and throws the burden of its de- 
cision on the shoulders of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This is—we 
say it again—a most singular and extraordinary 
course of action to pursue. 

“ This compromise will, no doubt, cause a great 
deal of discussion in Congress and the columns of 
the newspaper press, and will be commented upon 
with agreat deal of severity. Indeed, we have al- 
ready heard it characterized by some as cowardly 
and pusillanimous in the extreme, to take so im- 
portant and vital a question out of the hands of the 
representatives ofthe People, and throw it upon the 
shoulders of the Judges of the Supreme Court for a 
solution. The reason, however, may be that the 
politicians at Washington and the members of the 
committee desired to keep it from being agitated 
in the present canvass for President and Vice 
President, on account of the delicate nature of 
that question, as it is now placed before the coun- 
try. Both the old organized parties—Whigsand ‘ 
Democrats—are in a peculiar position as regards 
this question. In the South, they are afraid to 
take the responsibility of one side of the ee, 
and in the North they are afraid to take it on the 
other. Both parties—those who support General 
Cass and those who support General ‘Taylor—are 
in the same predicament in this respect.” 


Doubtless the Herald has hit upon the real 
cause of this miserable abortion. 


From the New York Tribune. 


SLAVERY EXTENSION—THE NEW DODGE~THE 
OMPROMISE. 

“ Now see it, gentlemen now : 
any g porte dent dollars he santt pal whitch ade Ae he 
tle jokers wnder.” 

Shirk, dodge, palter, shuffle—such is the latest 
game of the Slavery Extensionists in view of the 
arousing spirit of the Free North with regard to 
Free or Slave Soil. Weregret that the names of 
John M. Clayton and Samuel S. Phelps are con- 
nected with the new Compromise. It will not 


render them more illustrious. 


The great question, and, the only question at 

issue, ic_-Shall Slavery (that is, the system of 

laws which re and enforce the right of one 
sel 





‘man to own another) be planted in the 
new Territories? Nobody ever sup; it could 
be planted in Oregon; the fight made onthe Ore- 


the propagandists was a mere feint, 
peep ry and aid the attack on the 


ot real point i Now, the new bill does not 
The Philadelphia Sun, another Taylor paper,| Prop 2 grogieet yh 
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will finally be established, and that inveterate old 
rascal, Nobody, be alone responsible for it. 
+ Re 

The Supreme Court is-to have final jurisdic- 
tion. But when shall it decide? We want a de- 
cision at once. Every honest interest requires 
that the decisive verdict shall be rendered forth- 
with.’ The slaveholders want to know whether 
they can take their slaves to New Mexico, and le- 
gally hold them there ; free laborers want to know 
whether, if they go there, they are to work in 
competition with blacksmiths, carpenters, Ke., 
who are bought and sold at five to eight hundred 
dollars per head, with @ liberal discount to one 
who buys by the quantity. If the decision shall 
be deferred, the mere fact that slaveholders will 
have gone there, expecting to hold their workmen 
as chattels, will be urged as a reason why Slavery 
should be perpetuated. They will clamor against 
an adverse decision as a confiscation of their prop- 
erty, and their brother slaveholders on the Su- 
preme Bench will be inclined to sympathize with 
them. 

Let this bill pass as reported, and we shall have 

an immediate organization of each Territory, un- 
der influences most hostile to Free Labor and 
Free Soil. Slaves will be carried and held there, 
and the Territorial Judges will pronounce the 
whole a fair business transaction. Then the Su- 
preme Court has only to defer a decision until 
Slavery shall have become strong enough to or- 
ganize State Governments and apply for admis- 
sion into the Union. After that, the Court may 
decide as it sees fit; Slavery will take care of 
itself. 
Friends of Freedom! be not deceived! be not 
lulled to sleep! The Senate is hopeless, but bring 
every influence to bear on the House, and this in- 
sidious bill may yet be stopped there. No Ex- 
tension of Slavery! 





&S SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN. 


We hasten to do an act of justice. Since the foregoing was 
written, Mr. Corwin has signalized himself, done honor to his 
State, and struck a blow for Freedom, which will be long re- 
membered. Last Monday afternoon, he addressed the Sen- 
ate in a speech of nearly three hours’ length, against the 
Clayton compromise. 

It was an effort of eloquence not equalled during this Con- 
gress in either House. We shall publish it next week. The 
compromise bill is staggering. Other Senators are entering 
the lists against it. The speeches of Mr. Miller, of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Hale, we were so unfortunate as not to hear. 
They are spoken of as powerful efforts. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, also made a bold and strong speech 
against it. 

ethane loiter 


LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 


The Western Continent Revived—.A New and Success- 
ful Book of Mysteries—Secrets of the Slave Traffic 
in Baltimore—The breaking up of the Independent 
Taylor Party—The Free Soil Movement. 


Battivore July 17, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Baltimore has been called the “grave of maga- 
zines.” With like propriety it might be called 
the grave of newspapers. Two weeks ago, there 
was not a literary paper printed in this city. 
Since then, a sort of resurrection has taken place, 
and we now have the “ Western Continent” un- 
der new proprietors and editors. These are John 
Donaldson, Esq., and a Mr. Garland, formerly of 
Virginia. The circumstance of the Continent 
ceasing to exist under its late proprietor, after all 
his chivalric “‘vindications of the South,” his ap- 
peals for Southern patronage, and the commenda- 
tory circular of Messrs. Calhoun &-Co., is an en- 
couraging fact. It fulfils the warning which I fre- 
quently gave Mr. Thompson, that Baltimore was 
not the spot from which to issue a pro-slavery pa- 
per with any chance of success. The truth is, 
slavery has very few friends in this State, outside 
the circle of the interested ones—and, indeed, 
many of these are sick of it. As to the non-slave- 
holding masses, the feelings of four-fifths of them 
are adverse to it. This the new proprietors of 
the Continent have become aware of, as observant 
and sensible residents, and will not, therefore, fall 
into the mistake of their adventurous predcces- 
sors, as to the proper sort of bait wherewith to 
catch Baltimore patronage! They have stated, in 
their salutatory address, that the paper will be 
published on a new plan; and they have hinted 
that their Southern patrons will have to be satis- 
fied with the fact of their being Southern men, 
without expecting of them to advocate the claims 
of any section in particular. The failure of the 
speculation of their “glorious predecessors,” Ben- 
jamin, Thompson, & Co., with all their letters of 
credit from Calhoun & Co., is certainly worthy to 
be noted as a sign of progress; and, now that the 
intell'gent gentlemen who have charge of the 
Continent have resolved to devote it to more ra- 
tional and humane purposes, they shall certainly 
have my good wishes, so long as they adhero to 
the same. 

Now for the success of a publication of a tone 
directly the opposite of the old Continent. A 
pamphlet of about one hundred pages, entitled 
“Life in Baltimore, or Mysteries of the Monu- 
mental City, by Paul Pry, jun.,” was put forth on 
Saturday, by S. E. Smith, 57 Baltimore street, one 
of our most successful “brokers in brains.” It 
bids fair to prove the most lucky literary adven- 
ture ever made in Baltimore, if one may draw his 
inferences from the fact that some three hundred 
copies were disposed of on the first day, and of 
course before it received the aid of any notices of 
the press. There are some things in this work 
which I regret to see, because they manifest a 
willingness to pander to a vulgar and depraved 
appetite; but there are other qualities quite rare 
in such publications. For example, the author 
has had the courage to expose certain of the 
“Mysteries” of the Slave Traffic, and the connec- 
tion of some of our respectable bailiffs and devout 
Christians therewith. He charges that there are 
in our city “many slaveholders who profess reli- 
gion—deacons, elders, class-leaders, and even min- 
isters—men who are ever found around the altar 
and sacramental table of the church of God,” yet 
who sell their slaves to the Traders in an indirect 
mode—that is, through a certain “ Mr. Dealin- 
souls, one of our most respectable bailiffs.” They 
do this, it is alleged, “to preserve their reputation 
for sanctity.” and to avoid that “tremendous din 
about their ears,” which their less hypocritical 
brethren would be. sure to raise, did they openly 
sell to the regular slave traders! Ina conversa- 
tion between two individuals, the author also 
throws out a cutting censure upon “the Governor 
of our State, who refused pardon to a dying man 
who, in obeying the impulse of his nature, assisted 
a fellow-creature to escape from bondage.” The 
Governor referred to, everybody will understand 
to be Thomas G. Pratt; and the dying man 1s 
doubtless Charles T. Torrey, whom the author of 
the “ Mysteries” speaks of thus; “Another mar- 
tyr to Freedom, his spirit winged its flight from 
the dark, damp dungeon, to be judged, not in 
Oppression’s court, but by a God of justice and 
mercy !” ' 

I cannot refrain from copying the following in- 
dignant and truthful retort, which is put into the 
mouth of one of the Dramatis Persone, in answer 
to the property-in-man notions of a Mr. Worm- 
wood: 





“Property! Do you think that the Almighty 
ever placed a human frame, to give you or any 
other fellow-mortal absolute power over it? The 
soul of a slave cannot be a free agent, to act as 
he will; because, if you possess absolute power 
‘over a human body, this very power, when exer- 
cifed unjustly, tends to the oppression and final 
_extinguishment of the mind—on the good or evil 
action of which depends the destiny of man for- 
ever! In speaking of man as human property, you 
degrade and sink him at once to the level of the 
beasts of the field!” 

We have a most horrific picture of the slave 
trade and other “Mysteries” of Iniquity, which 
stamp this a rare book in this region, and which 
will no donbt stimulate its sale, except in the far 
South. And only think of the name of Amos 
Head, of Charleston, S. C., being on the titlepage, 
as one of the agents for the sale of this book! 
What will the Vigilunce Committee say to its pass- 
ing the ordeal? Will they conclude that it is 
wisest not to order its suppression, as they were 
reported to have decided in the case of Dickens’s 
famous “ American Notes?” We shall doubtless 
soon learn, through the “Charleston Mercury,” 
that ever-sleepless sentinel on the Watchtower of 


So much for literature berg literary bens on 

pers. Now, a few words respecting politics, 
a one of our political papers. The-“ Buena 
Vista,” the organ of the “Spontaneous Combus- 
tion, No-party-party” movement in favor of Gen- 
eral Taylor, is dead, and with it has died the “ In- 
dependent Taylor ticket” “in Maryland! The 
last issue was made last week. It was curious to 
see the paper come out minus the vignette with the 
spread-eagle, holding in his bill that flaunting 
flag, with 
surrenders. 


ts defiant motto, “ General Taylor never 
2” and also omitting the electoral ticket, 
&c., from the editorial column! The editors con- 
fess, to their evident chagrin, that the General 
has “surrendered” to the Whigs! They say: 
“We have used no subterfuges and made no 
e, ti 


re-not part of our contract. We meant what 
we said, as we eaid it; we supposed that General 
Taylor did the same. On this principle of con- 
struction we now stand. The act of the Louisiana 
delegation we treat as General Taylor's act. It 
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‘worthy of ‘noted. The “ Clipper,” the can- 
dor of whore editorials. joatly commend them to 
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he then believed-to be a more valuable alliance.” 
In another place they say: “We do not deny 
that General Tra lor’s independence is gone—van- 
ished into thin air!” ‘The President of the Tay- 
lor State Convention, by authority of the power 
conferred on him, has seconded this course of the 
editors in striking the Independent flag, with a 
call of that body to reassemble, in this city, on the 
27th of this month. The edilors further state, 
that the Corresponding Committee has received a 
position-defining letter from General Taylor, in 
reply to their communication relative to the state- 
ment of Judge Saunders in the Whig National 
Convention, but that they have refrained from 
publishing it, at the request of General Taylor !— 
frank and fearless old Rough and Ready!” A 
posthumous number of the “ Buena Vista” is prom- 
ised, in which it is declared this letter, neverthe- 
less, must appear, and be made as public as the 
proceedings with which it is to be blended! 
_ The 27th will be a great day in Baltimore, and 
its doings will be looked to with intense jnterest 
everywhere. In fact, this sudden rupture of In- 
dependent Taylorism will prove to have heen im- 
portant in more than one respect. In this State, 
one of its direct effects will be, to strengthen the 
“ Free Soil” feeling, which had previously shown 
itself in no slight degree. Thus will it disturb 
the political elements, beyond the power of party 
control. Should there be a Free Soil ticket organ- 
ized in Maryland, no doubta considerable portion 
of these Independents would vote it—especially if 
Martin Van Buren should be put forward by the 
Buffalo Convention as the standard-bearer of the 
new movement. , J.E.S. 
———_——> — 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 


The Free Soil Movement actually Commenced in the 
South !—Maryland Moving—Preliminary Meeting 
in Baltimore— Adjourned Meeting to appoint Dele- 
gates to the Buffalo Convention—Hon. Messrs. 
Wilmot and Root among the Speakers—A Free 
Soil Ticket in Prospect— Indications of Public Sen- 
timent as to the Result. 

Bartinorg, July 20, 1848. 

To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The “Free Soil” movement, of which the ex- 
tract you gave from my letter of the 17th instant 
afforded a hint, has actually commenced in Mary- 
land ; and to her be the honor ascribed of having 
been the first slaveholding State that led off this 
righteous protest against the further extension of 
slavery ! 

The following circular was distributed, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, among 
such of our citizens as were understood to sympa- 
thize with the movement: 


“Dear Sir: Considerable trouble having been 
taken to ascertain the extent of the feeling in this 
city and State in relation to what is known as the 
Free Soil movement, it is confidently believed that 
there exist the elements of an organization upon 
that basis, which could not fail to command re- 
spect, and produce the desired effect in the com- 
ing election. 

“The object of this circular is to solicit the at- 
tendance of such as are believed to be in favor of 
the movement, at an informal meeting, to consult 
as to the expediency of calling a more general and 
public meeting for thorougk organization, and the 
appointment of delegates tothe Free Soil Conven- 
pegs be held at Buffalo on the 9th of August 
next. 

“ If you can sympathize muh this object, you are 
hereby respectfully invited io attend such a meet- 
ing at Union Hall, on Thursiay evening next, 20th 
instant, at 8 o’clock.” 


Only a small number of copies of the above cir- 
cular were sent out, a large meeting not being de- 
sired until it was ascertained whether or not the 
minds of the people were prepared for the contem- 
plated step. The call having been responded to, 
cordially, by a sufficient number to test the expe- 
diency and practicability of an organization, a pre- 
liminary meeting was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Hicks Harris as Chairman, and J. Hamp- 
den Williams as Secretary. In taking the chair, 
Mr. Harris read the circular, and added a few 
appropriate remarks in further explanation of the 
object of the meeting, and in definition of the po- 
sition of the friends of Free Soil with respect to 
slavery in this and other existing States. After 
a free and frank interchange of views by several 
gentlemen, the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas a Convention of all such as are oppos- 
ed to the further extension of slavery has been 
called, to assemble at: Buffalo on the 9th day of 
August next, for the purpose of nominating suit- 
able candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President of these United States, and to take 
such other steps as may be necessary to unite the 
friends of Free Soil in the coming contest; and 
whereas said call meets with our cordial approbation, 
believing, as we. have reason to do, that it has been 
made in good faith towards the vested rights of 
existing States, and therefore contemplates no in- 
terference with the same, we deem it to be our 
duty to codperate with the friends of Free Soil in 
the contemplated Convention: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That an adjourned meeting be held at 
this place, on Monday evening next, for the pur- 
pose of appointing delegates to represent the 
friends of Free Soil in the Buffalo Convention, and 
to take such other steps és may be deemed neces- 
sary and proper for the promotion of the Free 
Soil movement in Mary lind. 

Resolved, That all persons favorable to the Free 
Soil movement be invited, through the press, to 
attend and participate in the meeting. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the Chair, to draft resdlutions and arrange the 
business generally of the adjourned meeting. 

This committee was constituted of the following 
pemnge J. Hampden Williams, Joseph Breck, 

illiam Gunnison, Robert Gardiner, and J. E. 
Snodgrass. Although coming from all the old 
parties, the members of this committee will have 
little difficulty, I think, in agreeing upon such 
resolutions as shall meet vith the approbation of 
the meeting to-night, while compromising no fun- 
damental principle entertained by themselves in- 
dividually. On the maim principle of opposition 
to the further extension ¢f that curse, of which 
our own State exhibits such mournful consequen- 
ces, there will be no difference of opinion. 

The leading doctrine of the National Reform- 
ers (the distribution of the public lands to ac- 
tual settlers, in limited qnantities) will probably 
be recommended, though perhaps in a modified 
shape—so also the most liberal construction of 
the powers of Congress's to our inland com- 
merce. Should they be reporféd by the commit- 
tee, these measures will meet with the general 
approval of the meeting, if the views of the gen- 
tlemen who addressed the preliminary meeting, 
and the response which they received, are to be 
taken as reliable indications, And here let me 
say that the expressions of opinion as to the pol- 
luting and desolating influence of slavery, by the 
speakers, were both decided and earnest, and 
gave assurance thut the ground of opposition to 
the further extension of it is such as will prove 
firm and unyielding. These are indications of 
popular sentiment which should not be overlooked 
by Maryland’s Senators and Representatives in 
the National Legislature, If they suppose that 
any “Compromise” by which the blighting touch 
of our “ peculiar instituti¢n” shall be allowed to 
extend to territories now free, will secure the 
general approbation of their constituents, they 
are greatly mistaken. ere are thousands in 
Maryland—ay, in slaveholding Maryland—who 
will join in the shout of “Repeal! Repeal!” if 
such an unwise and unwarrantable a step of legis- 
lation be taken. The class of constituents of 
of which Iam speaking, see a wide difference 
between Slavery, where the guarantees of the 
Constitution find it, and its further extension. 
In sustainment of the cltim of State control, as 
to the former, they will}be found prompt and 
faithful ; but to the latter correspondingly hos- 
tile. As Marylanders, they claim no such right 
of extension under the National Constitution 
and feel that it would bean unmitigated wrong 
to give their sanction to such a measure. 

You will have observed, from the call in the 
daily papers, that the friads of Free Soil have 
been so fortunate as to secure the services of 
Hon. David Wilmot, the heroic author of the 
Proviso, and Hon. Mr. Roct, of Ohio, the firm and 
consistent opponent of pro-slavery aggression, to | 
address the meeting to-night. As one of our most 
determined Whigs remarked to me, on hearing 
the fact, “The Free Soilists are decidedly in 
luck!” “With such advocates to give “i a - 
start, the “r, ility” of the movement in this 
Baie has Hi ge ¢ one question. I throw out 
this hint, because I ted to see this idea of 
“respectability” keeping from the first meeting 
some whom I knew to be with the measure in sen- 
timent and sympathy. Such will have no excuse 
to hold off any longer. nics 
_ I need not assure you that a “ Free Soil” ticket 
in this State is certain, should the Buffalo Con- 
vention put: forth candidates not too obnoxious to 
the prejudices of our people. And, when once in 
the field, the ticket will probably secure a vote 

uite sufficient to control the balance of power in 
he ening contest. As an indication of this fa- 
voiture, the tone of our own papers is well 
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position of the Free Soilites as that of “non-inter- 
ference with slavery in the States,” and claims 
for them the right to agitate and be “heard.” 
‘Both these papers will probably haye reporters at 
the meeting to-night. If so, nothing which the 
party organs may be able to effect, by either de- 
nunciation, misrepresentation, sneers, (which often 
are truest indications of fears!) or “silent con- 
tempt,” will suffice to suppress this “uprising” of 
a people, in whose breasts have long slumbered 
noble sentiments of Freedom, to which this move- 
ment will furnish a most opportune occasion for 
effective utterance. Hopefully yours, 


E. 8. 





From the Baltimore Clipper of July 25. 


FREE SOIL MEETING IN BALTIMORE. 


According to announcement in the morning pa- 
pers, the friends of Free Soil held a meeting last 
night, in the Union Hall, for the purpose of elect- 
ing delegates to the Buffalo Convention, and mak- 
ing such preliminary arrangements as might be 
deemed necessary to the promotion of the cause 
in this State. The meeting was attended by a large 
and enthusiastic assemblage. 

At the appointed hour, the meeting was called 
to order by Joseph Breck, Esq., and the following 
named gentlemen were chosen officers : 

J. Hampden Williams, President. Vice Presi- 
dents—Ware Tappan, Hicks Harris, W. K. Car- 
son, Thomas H. Stanford, Dr. John Rose, Robert 
Gardiner, Dr. Howitz. W. Gunnison, A. G. Al- 
den, F. Winkleman. Secretaries—Edwin Thom- 
as, Charles Smith. 

After the President and officers had taken their 
seats, and the minutes of the last meeting read, 
the following resolutions were read by Joseph 
Breck, Esq. The resolutions were prefaced by a 
lengthy preamble, which, from the press of other 
matter, we are compelled to omit. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve of the Convention of 
the friends of Free Soil, which has been called to meet at 
Buffalo on the 9th day of Angust next, recognising, as we do 
therein, good faith of purpose as to the vested rights of ex- 
iating States, whilst it proclaims en unyielding oatility to 
the further extension of the evils of the institu*ion for 
whose protection within the States those vested rights were 
secnred. 

Resolred, That we deem it expedient to send eight dele- 
gates to said Convention, in the —— of gentlemen who 
will faithfully represent our wishes therein, and that this 
meeting proceed to select them forthwith, and that they have 
power to fill ies and appoint substitutes, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of this move- 
ment in other sections of this State, and in other Southern 
States, to appoint delegates to the Buffalo Convention, but, 
if meetings cannot be gotten up in time, then to attend as in- 
dividuals. 

Resolved, That, while we hesitate to trammel our dele- 
gates with anything like “instructions,” having confidence 
in their integrity as representatives of our wishes, we deem 
it proper for their general guidance, as well as a clearer ap- 
prehension on the part of the community, to declare the fol- 
lowing to be the principles which it would be our pleasure 
to see carried out in the results of the Convention : 

1. No interference by Congress with slavery within the 
existing States of the Confederacy. 

2. No slavery to be permitted in any territory now free, or 
that may hereafter be annexed to the Union by the National 
Government. 

3. No slave Territories to be organized. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the proposed “ compro- 
mise,” believing that, while opening the door for the intro- 
duction of slavery into Territories now free, it would also 
open the door to litigation and strife among the future inhab- 
itants thereof, to the ruin of their peace and prosperity. 
Should anything but a law of positive prohibition be passed, 
we should feel it to be our duty tolabor for its repeal. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the friends of Free Soil 
in having so illustrious a chiefas Martin Van Buren. We 
recognise in him a patriot worthy of all the honors that have 
been heaped npon him. Let his enemies say what they may, 
his manly position in the present crisis cannot fail to attract 
the admiration of the present and the gratitude of the 
future. 

Resolved, That the proposition for granting the public 
lands, in limted qnantities, to actual settlers, free of charge, 
meets with our approbation, and we should be pleased to see 
it in the platform of principles upon which the friends of 
Free Soil propose to rally. Such a measure, while putting a 
stop to the system of speculation and poly to which the 
present disposition of the National Domain inevitably leads, 
would open to the hardy pioneers of our own land, and the 
oppressed banished emigrants of other Jands, homes of com- 
fort and fielas of enterprise which would reflect both honor 
and profit upon the nation—thus justifying the wisdom of its 
beneficence. 

Resolved, That, in the strikingly truthful language of the 
Free Soil Democracy of New York, commerce is not evnfined 
to the borders of the ocean alone, but extends its ramifications 
through all the veins and arteries of our great inland seas 
and rivers, and therefore it is the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to make a wise distinction between objects of gen- 
eral and national interest and those of mere local importance, 
and to afford to the former that fostering care and protection 
which the merits of each case, separately considered, shall 
seem to demand. 

Resolved, That, feeling the imp»rtauce of having the fore- 
going principles represented in the persons of candidates who 
would secure for them the widest possible approval on the 
part of the voters of the South, we would here imprees upon 
the minds of our delegates to the Buffalo Convention the ne- 
cessity of exerting their best energies to procure the choice 
of such standard-bearers as would most successfully com- 
mend the Free Soil movement to the sapport of the people of 
the Sonthern States, in the coming election. 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient that a Free Soil 
electoral ticket should be organized in this State as speedily 
as circumstances permit, and put in the field, as representing 
our principles. 

Resolved, That 1 Committee of Correspondence be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, to consist of five persons, whose duty 
it shall be to ascertain and organize the friends of Free Soil 








in other parts of the State—to call meetings when they think 
it advisable, and a Mass State Convention on the 28th of 
August, for the selection of suitable persons to serve as Elec- 
tors of Presideut and Vice President of the United States. 


During the reading of these resolutions, consid- 
erable enthusinsm prevailed—raising an occasion- 
al hiss whenever the name of Van Buren was 
mentioned. 

The following gentlemen were then elected del- 
egates to the Buffalo Convention: Joseph Breck, 
William Gunnison, W. Prescott Smith, J. Hamp- 
den Williams, J. E. Snodgrass, E. B. Cunning- 
ham, Robert Gardner, William Robinson. 

The Hon. David Wilmot, the author of the cel- 
ebrated Proviso, was then introduced to the meet- 
ing by the Chair, amidst much applause. Hé 
made an eloquent speech in support of the views 
of the Free Soil party. 

The meeting had not adjourned when we went 
to press. 





WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Warsaw, Wvomine Co. N.Y, 
July 14, 1848. 


Dr. Barter: Our Free Soil Convention was 
held yesterday. We had about 2,000 names to 
the call. It was in the midst of our haying, vast 
quantities of grass cut, and the weather very 
showery, and the attendance much less for those 
reasons. Every part of our Court-house was 
densely filled, bar, bench, and all, with men stand- 
ing up, as there was no chance to sit, and very 
many were obliged to go away, being unable to 
get into the room at all. Very strong Free Soil 
resolutions were adopted : 

1, Rejoicing in the fact that the vast and mag- 
nificent territory resulting from the negotiations 
with Great Britain, and from the treaty with 
Mexico, was coming to us free from the withering 
curse of chattel slavery. 

2. That the alarming Sgereriane of the Slave 
Power—its engrossment of the offices of the coun- 
try—its increase of territory—its monstrous pre- 
tensions to have slavery introduced into territory 
now free—the union of all parties in the South 
in this vile pretension—the present denial of a 
Territorial Government to Oregon, by the slave- 
holders, unless slavery can be thrust in there— 
the high-handed and tyrannical domination of 
the Slave Power in both the recent National Con- 
ventions—all, all conspire to make the issue of 
Free Soil one of transcendent importance, and of 
immediate and overwhelming interest. 

3. That because both candidates nominated by 
the ‘ate Whig and Democratic parties are opposed 
to Free Soil—the one a backslider from Freedom 
to Slavery—grinding in the prison-house of the 
Philistines—the other emphatically the slave- 
holders’ candidate—the owner of some three hun- 
dred human beings, who has said “he was for 
indemnity certain, and that ferritorial, and that 
the South should never agree to the Wilmot Proviso.” 
Therefore, we unite and organize in uncompro- 
mising opposition to the extension of slayery— 
accept the issue tendered us by the slaveholders 
in those two Conventions ; and while they go for 
slavery, slave labor, and a slave-cursed soil, we 
go for freedom, free soil, free labor, free speech, 
and freedom of man, as man, wherever the Fede- 
ral Government has constitutional power to es- 
tablish justice, promote the general welfare, and 
securé the blessings of Liberty. 

5. Recommends a like organization throughout 
the free States, and expresses full confidence that 
nothing is wanting but efficient organization and 
the dissemination of facts, to carry all, or nearly 
all, those States, fora good Union Free Soil ticket 
on the first trial. Next, four resolutions in rela- 
lation to the power and duty of Congress in re- 
gard to slavery in the Territories, substantially 
the same as adopted at the Columbus Convention 
in Ohio. Then recommends the support of no 
candidate for President, Vice President, Con- 
gress, or the State Legislature, who is not only a 
true Free Sofl man, but ready to act with or 
against any party, as this cause in the present 
crisis May require, and recommends the nomina- 
tion of such candidates at seen pe as do gat hr 
alle, faithful, and competent, ana as wv , 
most pie and srg —— of all en" ee 
of Free Soil, without reference to previous ; 
5M Ais They were adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice. The age A was ably veaghas 
Andrew W. Youn 4 ’ 
member of Assembly from this county, and for- 
merly editor of the Republican Advocate, Bata- 
via; by Lawrence Mix, capital Whig stump 
speaker, in this county; kenry b. 
Stanton, Esq., of Seneca Falls; briefly by 
Mesers Wadsworth and Kelsey, of G the 
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cry, bringing in their hands a call for a like meet- 
ing in that caw signed by 700 voters, headed 
by Alfred Babcock,» Whig member of the 27th 
Congress, Their meeting is to-morrow, and Mr. 
Wailsworth goes down to address them. The 
Livingston county meeting is to come off the last 
of the month ; Stanton goes there too. His speech 
here was deemed one of the most able and elo- 
quent to which we ever listened. Hon. Mr. Stowe, 
of Buffalo, who agreed to be with us, was pre- 
vented by sickness, He enters heartily into the 
movement. A good nomination at Buffalo sweeps 
everything pertaining to Cuss and Taylor by the 
board, in this county. Some twenty delegates 
were appointed. Yours, &c. 
Setu M. Gates. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN MARTINIQUE. 


We copy from our foreign exchanges the ac- 
count of the late disturbances in Martinique, as 
given officially in the French National Assembly. 
It shows that they arose, not from emancipation, 
but from the delay in carrying out the decree of 
freedom, and that they were only remedied by 
emancipation. The false version, however, has 
gone all through the South, and what prees there 
will correct it ? . 

“FPRENCH WEST INDIES—OUTBREAK OF THE 
NEGRO POPULATION. 

“In the French National Assembly, on Thurs- 
-day, Admiral Casy ascended the tribune, and an- 
nounced that he had received unfavorable intelli- 
gence from the French West India Islands. The 
deep affliction felt by the Government had, he said, 
induced it to lay before the Assembly an accurate 
aceount of the facts. The Governor of. Marti- 
nique wrote, on the 28th of May, that the aboli- 
tion of slavery, decreed by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, had excited considerable agitation in the 
island. Order, however, had been maintained un- 
til the 22d of May, when the blacks, belonging to 
different workhouses in the neighborhood of St. 
Pierre, tumultuously rose, and proceeded to the 
town to demand the liberation of one of their com- 
rades. The armed force was prepared to resist 
and enforce respect for the laws, when the Depu- 
ty Mayor took upon himself to release the prison- 
er. This act of weakness produced scenes of mur- 
der, incendiarism, and plunder. The Governor 
immediately convoked the Colonial Council, which 
recommended, as the only means of safety, the im- 
mediate proclamation of the emancipation of the 
blacks, which he agreed to, This resolution, com- 
municated to the blacks by an aid-de-camp of the 
Governor, so pleased them, that they discharged 
their guns in sign of joy, returned to their respec- 
tive workhouses, and, although free, resumed their 
labors, Unfortunately the planters were afraid 
to reénter their habitations; and the labors hav- 
ing egain ceased, the blacks returned in arms to 
St. Pierre on the 22d. A shot, fired from a house, 
having killed an individual in the street, a dread- 
ful collision ensued, and the thirty-five persons, 
blacks and servants, who had sought refuge in the 
house, either perished by the sword or fire. 
Twenty-seven other houses were likewise reduced 
to ashes. On the 23d, the municipality of St. 
Pierre having assured the Governor that it would 
answer for public tranquillity if the emancipa- 
tion was formally proclaimed, the Governor has- 
tened to issue s, decree abolishing from that date 
slavery in Martinique. The Governor of Guada- 
loupe informed the Minister of Marine that the 
events at Martinique had produced an alarming 
ferment in the island, and that the Colonial Coun- 
cil, sitting at Point 4 Pitre, having invited him to 
proclaim the emancipation of the blacks, he had 
followed the example of his colleague at Marti- 
nique. The colony was then perfectly calm, and 
the Governor trusted that tranquillity would not 
be disturbed.” 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 





Jury 18. 


Senate—The nominations of Generals Pillow, 
Quitman, Cushing, and Pierce, were confirmed 
yesterday. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, from the Committee 
of Conference on the bill to repeal the section of 
the act which requires a reduction of the number 
of generals at the close of the war, made a report 
(same as referred to in the House proceedings.) 

The consideration of the Naval Appropriation 
Bill was then resumed, and the motion to strike 
out the appropriation for marine hospitals, made 
several days since, was decided in the negative. 

The bill was then passed over informally, and 
the report of the Conference Committee of the 
two Houses, made this morning by Mr. Davis, 
was taken up and concurred in. [The bill, there- 
fore, has passed both Houses, in the shape men- 
tioned in the House proceedings. | 

Mr. Clayton, from the select committee, report- 
ed a bill of thirty-five sections, embracing Govern- 
ments for the Territories of Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico. 


Hovuse.—Mr. Botts, from the Committee of 
Conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, on the bill to repeal the proviso of the act 
of 18th June, 1846, which requires, at the close 
of the war, a reduction in the number of gen- 
eral officers of the army, made a report. 

[This bill retains in service Generals Taylor, 
Twiggs, and Kearny, and the 15 additional Ma- 
jors added to the old regiments of the army 
* The bill so agreed to was read, and the report 
of the Committee of Conference (including the 
bill) was concurred in by the House, and the Sen- 
ate notified thereof. 

The House resumed, in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill, and, having gone 
through with the remaining provisions, rose and 
reported the bill and amendments. 

The amendments, in Committee, were severally 
agreed to, with two or three unimportant excep- 
tions, one of which was that appropriating $20,000 
for the purchase of the Jefferson papers, and a 
similar sum for the purchase of the Hamilton pa- 
pers, which amendment the Speaker decided to 
be indivisible ; and the question being therefore 
taken upon the two items together, they were re- 
jected—73 to 97. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and then the 
House adjourned. 

Jury 19. 

Senate.—Mr. Clayton said that, as some mis- 
apprehension prevailed in reference to his re- 
marks of yesterday, in reporting the bill from the 
select committee on the Territories of Oregoa, 
Californis, and New Mexico, he desired to say, 
that those remarks were his own, and not intend- 
ed to speak the language of the committee. 

Mr. Calhoun agreed with the Senator from 
Delaware, that the bill speaks for itself; and it 
contains the only adjustment which, under the 
circumstances, could be made. 

Mr. King thought it proper that the speech of 
the Senator from Delaware should be understood 
not to be in the character of a report from the 
committee. 

Mr. Phelps said the remarks of the Senator 
from Delaware were so to be understood, and not 
as a report which had been agreed upon in com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Yulee, the bill, and amend- 

ments of the House, for a renewal of certain 
Naval Pensions for five years, was referred to the 
Naval Committee. [The amendments consist in 
making these pensions permanent, instead of renew- 
ing them every five years.] 
On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill was taken up, and Mr. Niles ad- 
dressed the Senate, on his amendment for strik- 
ing out the appropriation of $374,000 for con- 
tracts for carrying the mail from Panama to As- 
toria, &c. The bill was then again passed over 
informally, ; 

Mr. Hale offered a resolution calling for the 
returns of capital punishment in the navy during 
the past year. 

—Mr. Stanton reported a bill authorizi 
mune at an Hine. to purehase Espy’s patent 
vee Paltvey made a report on 80 much of the President’s 
annual message as to agriculture, which was ordered 


t» be . 

Me Stephens had permiasion to correct his vote yesterday 
on the item of the General Appropriation Bill, for the im- 
provement of Savannah River. He is recorded as. having 
voted in the affirmative, whereas he voted in the negative. 
The Speaker now—the vote by this change standing 85 to 
84—also voted in the negative, and the amendment was de- 
clared to be rejected. , 

Mr. Lincoln, from the Post Office Committee, reported a 
bill (the same as had before been under consideration in the 
House) for the establishment of certain post 


the Sec- 
conical 


State or Territory in the United States. Passed. _ 
Mr. Vinton reported a bill, making appropriations for the 
support of the army for the year ending 30th June, ye 


which was read and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole. : 


. Jury 20. 
_ Senatz.—The Senate resumed 
Naval / 

marks 
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Mr. Calhoun, after the explanation whi 
had changed his opinion in regard to the matter, ang nears 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from Connectient 
and against the advance, which he had suppogeq confined ta 
a single contract. 

Mr. Niles’s amendment was agreed to—25 to 24. The pill 
was then informally passed over. 

Executive session. Adjourned. 


Hovse —The Speaker 1 the first busi in or- 
der to be a motion made yesterday by Mr. Stuart, of Michi- 
gan, to reconsider the vote by which the House yesterday re- 
tained the amevdment to the Civil and Diplomatic Appropri- 
ation Bil), for the improvement of Savanneh River. 

Mr. Pollock moved to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table, and it was decided in the aflirmative by yeas and 





nays. 

The qnestion then recurring on ordering the bill to be en- 

Groseed, Mr, Vinton moved the previous qnestion, and it was 

ided in the affirmative, and the bill read a third time. 
The question then being on the passage of the bill, it was de- 
cided in the ree 77, nays 100. 

Mr. Howell Cobb moved a reconsideration of the vote re- 
jeoting he au and Mr. Pettit moved to lay this motion on 
aa is” r. Pettit’s motion was negatived—yeas 22, 

A long debate then ensned on Mr. Cobb’s motion on- 
sider, chiefly in relation to the Savannah River pontine 
in the course of which several] propositions were made, but 
the House finally adjourned without taking the vote on the 
question of reconsideration. It seemed to be supposed that 
the President wonld veto the bill, if the Savannah River ap- 
propriation was kept in. 

Juy 21. 


Senatze.—Mr. Hale’s resolution, calling f, ion i 
regard to capital pnuishment in the peta aly gnc a 
after some explanatione, agreed to. : ad 

Mr. Dix reported a bill, ou the memorial of Miss Dix 
granting a portion of the publ c lands for the benefit of the 
indigent insane of the United States. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill was taken up. A motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of Mr. Niles 
was adopted, was decided in the affirmative—30 to 20: and 
the amendment of Mr. Niles was rejected—20 to 30, ’ 

Several dments were proposed and rejected, and some 
of Pryor ny oy ne adopted. kei : 

o’clock the Naval ropri 
in Beunte adiomeen Appropriation Bill was passed, and 
Hovse.—Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved that th 
e 
pee vroceed to the consideration of bills on the private 





By the unanimous consent of the House Mr. Darli f 
Wisconsin, presented resolutions of the Legislature of is- 
consin, instructing the Senators and uesting the Repre- 
sentatives of Wisconsin to vote for the incorporation of the 
tena ” ae any law organizing any new 

n on, California, and N ered 
to be printed and laid pou i 
€ eration of the motion to reconsi 
—s the House yesterday rejected the Snes See 4 
yes at beat —_ pemanety and Mr. Smith, of Indiana, ad- 
or git use in favor of the appropriation for Savan- 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, followed, in rep) 
and in deferce of the priaciples of General ‘Case ~~ or the 
weg n4 a, 4 wack — by the Baltimore Conven- 

e m ‘ov e admitted t 
had changed his opinion. ‘ # that Geneeal Cass 
Mr. Goggin next obtained the floor, and spoke his hour on 
ae ame ert ho es of course in opposition to 
asnres 0 e Administrat: i 
of Gener 4x8 on, and to the nomination 
tr. McClelland explained, that of 3,000 copies whi 
subscribed for, of the “ Life,” which it was oma —— 
signed for the South, every copy was distributed at the 
ear en Bie beret that every copy of each edition pub- 

3 en indiscriminately distri gard 

tthe North any mg ly distributed, without re 
r. Thompson, of Mississippi ki ion im- 
mediately under consideration =” ee hes 
t. Barrow, of Tennessee, followed Mr. Thom 
ly im reference to the “inconsistency” of the Democratic 
members in voting against a bill so necessary to carry on 
the ero of Lr Government, now near the close of the 
resen ministration 
pr ial Geese and when no farther favors are to 
Adjourned. 


son, chief- 


JuLy 22. 

Senate.—On motion of Mr. Clayton, the bil i 
the Territorial Governments of sana Califernie My 
Mexico, was taken up, and Mr. Clayton addressed the 
Senate. 

In regard to the legislative power in these Territo: i 
differs, in that, that in Oregon it is prohibited from wn 
any law “interfering with the primary disposal of the soil : 
no tax shall be imposed upon the property of the United 
States, nor shall the lands or other property of non-residents 
be taxed higher than the lands or other property of resi- 
dents. All the laws passed by the Legislative Assembly 
shall be submitted to the Congress of the United States, and 
ifdisapproved, shall be null and of no effect.” And the existing 
laws in Oregon, under the Provisional Government, are con- 
tinued valid and operative therein, for three months after the 
meeting of the Territorial Legislature. - 

He hoped that a speedy vote would be pressed—that the 
question would be decided, without y discussion 
— or the other. ° 

r. Niles rose toask oue or two questions: Ist, Does the 
bill affirm the power of Congress to legislate for the Territo- 
ries ; 24, What is the precise principle of “compromise” in 
this bill? He had uot been able to discover it. 

Mr. Clayton said, in respect to the first question, that the 
bill neither affirms nor disaffirms the power, but leaves the 
question to be decided by the highest judicial tribunal. 
And this is the “compromise ” referred to in the 24 query— 
thus referring all qnestions to the highest tribunal of 
_ * ei tribunal provided by the Constitution 

self. 

Mr. Niles said that then, as he understood the committee, 
they propose to compromise by doing nothing. The princi- 
ple adopted was the same as had been contended for by the 
Senator from South Carolina, in his late speech on the Ore- 
gon bill This “compromise” is on the basis proposed by 
the advocates here of slavery. 

Mr. Calhoun said the South did not stand here as the ad- 
vocutes of slavery, but claiming the rights guarantied to 
them by the Constitation. They were willing to leave those 
rights where their forefathers had placed them in the Con- 
stitution. They claimed nothing for slavery. 

Mr. Niles said this was the first time he had heard such a 
declaration. And, if it was to be interpreted in its true lit- 
eral meaning, then there was no controversy here. Let us 
carry it out in the bill, and we can pass it here unanimously, 
and stand upon the basis of free principles in all our institu- 
tions, excluding all heresies. But he thought that was not 
what the Senator intended. The Senator was probably 
standing upon some punctilio in regard to equal rights which 
he had not explained. He (Mr. N.) could perceive no ine- 
quality of rights in excluding slavery from territory where 
it does not now exists. 

Mr. Corwin desired to submit one or two questiona, of law 
and of fact, to the chairman of the committee and the lea: n- 
ed gentlemen, before acting upon this bill, whether they made 
any investigation as to the power of taking cases to the Snu- 
eer Court by writ of error, when they may occur in these 

erritories ? and, if 0, whether they can disclose the result ? 
And, again, whether a writ of error, as provided in the bill, 
can be brought to the Supreme Court for a less amount than 
$2,000. without some special Jegislation on the subject? He 
proceeded tu show the effect of the law, if executed by the 
Territorial Judges, and to argue that the result would be to 
have the fate of a stave decided by a Judge appointed by the 
present President of the 'inited States, unless the value of 
that slave was $2,000, for under existing laws a writ of error 
for a less amount could not lie to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Phelps thought that opposition to the bill had to a 
great extent arisen from the want of a proper understanding 
of its rrovisions. This bill, while it avoids special legisla- 
tion, leaves this question where the Constitution places it ; 
and let them determine as they might, the constitutional 
question must be decided elsewhere, by the Supreme Court. 
The committee have endeavored to provide for the revision 
of the decisions of the Territorial tribunals by the highest 
judicial power. And he proceeded to argue that the Supreme 
Court have decided that they will take cognizance of the writ 
of error where they have jurisiiction in the matter, when- 
ever they have, as in this case, cognizance of the question. 
Any process to bring a case before the Supreme Court will 
be sustained by that Court. Even admitting that it is ne- 
cessary that the property shall amount to $2.000, it would be 
ouly necessary for those who desire to test the question, to 
buy negroes to the amount of $2,000, and send them into 
California, to have the question settled. 

Mr. Westcott ingnired whether a distinct law can be 
enacted by the Territorial Legislatures of California and 
New Mexico, to punish crimes in slaves: In slave States, 
the laws in relation to slaves are different from those in re- 
gard to white criminals. 

Mr. Phelps was understood to reply, that the Legislatures 
would have the power to pass all laws for restraining crime, 
both as regarded the white or the hlack population. 

Mr. Calhoun made a few remarks of a similar character, 
as to this power of punishing black criminals in chese Ter- 
ag about which he conceived there would be no dif- 

culty. 

Mr Balawin referred to the difference in the Government 
proposed for Oregon, and for California and New Mexico. 
And he was not willing to admit that there was any question 
here, as to any practice of the United States, of a purely 
local character. It is a great national question. He conclud- 
ed by moving to amend the bill, by striking out all after the 
20th section, so as to confine its provisions to a Government 
for in. 

Mr. Hale referr'd to errtain resolutions of instruction, 
passed by the Legislature which elected him to the Senate, 
and which he said had been affirmed by succeeding Legisla- 
tures of adifferent complexion, to show that he was sustained 
by the unanimous willof New Hampshire, though that would 
not weigh with him if his convictions were the other way. 
This leaving of the question “ to God and the Constitution,” 
as the gentleman from New York (Mr. Dickinson] had ex- 
pressed it, would be found to be a leaving of slavery to exist 
where it now does, and to extend it where it does not exist 
On one side here, it is said, “take this biil, becanse it carries 
freedom into the Territories ;”’ while those on the other side 
ray, “ we concur, we take it, because it carries slavery into 
the Territories.”’ He argued at length against the bill, and 
that the people, if they were to be content with it, wuld only 
be content with having been “ cheated.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hale’s remarks, the yeas and 
nays were ordered on Mr. Baldwin’s motion to strike out all 
after the 20th section. ‘ 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Clarke, ney 
vis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitz- 
gerald. Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Upham, 
Walker—17. 

9 Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bell, 
Benton, Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Batler, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Davis of Missirsippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, 
Foote, Han , Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louis- 
fana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, 
Metcalfe, Pearce, Phelps, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Westeott, Yulee—37. 

Mr. Hamlin took the floor and addressed the Senate at 
Jength, in opposition to the bill. He said that it was a sin- 
gular spectacle, when the Sznate of the United States, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, while the monarchies of 
the Old World were one after the other toppling to their 
foundations, was seen sitting here discussing the question 
whether the institution of slavery shall be introduced into 
territory now free... This was the true question, however po- 
litical transcendentalism may strive to cover it up, As men, 
they were bound to meet the issne. 

He had hoped, and almost believed, that men might be 
found here, standing on common ground of public duty and 
lofty patriotism, who would propose some plan upom which 
this vexed question might be settled, in a manner conforma- 
bie with the rights of all the States and of all the people of 
the States. c . 

The bill, he contended, guaranties the perpetnation of sla- 
very in territory where it does not now exist. The fact would 
thrill throngh the bosoms of the whole North, when told that 
it is here dec!sred that the Constitntion carries slavery with 

t wherever it goes. 
, If kasd age it has been called, is progressive, it jogs 
on with mail coach pace in comparison with this, which has 
travelled with the speed of steam, if not of lightning. They 
would be faithlesa to th vex, faithless to the Constita- 
tion, and faithless to Christianity, if the representatives of 
the free States did not resist,on this momentous question. 
Though he might anticipate defeat, from combination of 
circumstances, the duty to resist was not the less for that 








_ He proceeded, then, to argne the constitutional q nestion, 
contending that the Constitution was an anti slavery instru- 
ment, and was not approved in the spirit of toleration, not 
having in view the extension, but the ultimate extinction of 
slavery. He denied the truth of this late doc- 

Constitution not carry in it the power to ex- 


now free. He abborred Aboli- 


ists, and, him God, would never give his vote to abol- 
we cuntlasion of Mr. “Hamlin’s remarks, the Senate, 
by yeas and nays—29 to 24—decided to adjourn. 

eee ed to the consideration of the 
eve Tatton’ fam the, Sema upon the Speaker’ 
table, and several were read the first and second time, and 


to make 


referred. : 
the Secretary of the T: 
A bill, authorizing the ewcomb, 


with the sureties of Francis D. 
& compromor General of was 
ae) Lert: ou oo aah Bangor, Maine, a port of 
€ i. a ory. 
| a then resumed the consideration of the motiou 
e-vote on ordering the said bill to be engroas- 
esterday made by Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, when Mr. 
motion to reconsider on the table, 





the 

The bill was then si~gnciaing the Bete ot 
e en - e 

950,000 for the improvelnent of Sevannah River) 108 to 76, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
‘ THE OREGON BILL. 


Tuvurspay, June 29. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill to establish 
the Territorial Government of Oregon. 

Mr. Puevrs said : 

Mr. President: It was not my purpose, when 
this debate commenced, to take any part in the 
discussion of a subject which I had studiously 
chosen to avoid, as a subject of an irritating, 
troublesome, and perplexing character. But, sir, 
I have been induced to change my purpose, in 
consequence of the course which has been taken 
in the debate. Doctrines have been advanced, 
which, in my judgment, are at war with the Con- 
stitution. Positions have been taken which I re- 
gard as wholly untenable; and claims have been 
set up in relation tothe slaveholding power ¥ 
I deem it my imperions duty to resist. It is a 
very important question, whether this power, ex- 
isting as it does in certain portions of the Union, 
can arrogate to itself a principle of self-extension 
- defiance of the power of a” em ——o 

ance of local legislation. Sir, this pretension 
is, in my judgment, wholly inadmissible. I had 
supposed that a proposition 80 inconsistent with 
what has heretofore taken place would not have 
been advanced. We have heard a good deal of 
the Missouri ye he pom That Compromise, if 
I understand it, fixed upon the line of North 
latitude 36 deg. 30 min. as the line of demarkation 
between what are called the Free and the Slave 
States. I had supposed that, by virtue of that 
Compromise, the territory of the United States 
north of that line was to be forever exempted 
from the institution of slavery. But, sir, we are 
now told, whatever may have been the purport of 
the Compromise, that we possess not the power 
to exclude slavery from any portion of the terri- 
tory of the United States. If this position is 
tenable—if it can be made out that Congress has 
no power over this subject, as connected with its 
Territorial legislation—then, indeed, the Missouri 
Compromise fails as a compromise, for want of 
power to make it, and want of power to carry it 
into effect. Sir, I repeat, if this pretension is de- 
fensible, which claims to exempt this institution 
from all legislation, and claims for it the right to 
extend itself over these territories in defiance of 
our legislation; if this pretence be well founded, 
then, indeed, there is no earthly authority that 
can restrain it. 

But, sir, before I admit the justice of this posi- 
tion, I may be permitted to examine the ground 
on which it is founded. And, in the outset, I 
deem it utterly immaterial whether the power of 
Congress over the Territories of the Union is to 
be derived from the express grant of power in 
the Constitution to make rules and regulations 
for the government of the Territories, or whether 
it be derived from the power which is incident to 
this Government, because essential to all Govern- 
ments, of acquiring territory by conquest or pur- 
chase, which carries with it the right to govern. It 
has been argued that the express provision of the 
Constitution extends the legislative power of Con- 
gress over these Territories no further than the 
subject of property is concerned ; and that legis- 
lation over persons is not included. It is, how- 
ever, conceded, on the other hand, that it is inci- 
dental to this Government to acquire territory ; 
and if the power to acquire territory be admit- 
ted, the power to govern is of course involved. 
But, sir, all this discussion is, in my humble judg- 
ment, unimportant. From whatever source the 
power is derived, it is too late now to deny its 
existence. It was asserted before the formation 
of the Constitution. It was not denied or pro- 
hibited by the Constitution itself when adopted. 
It has been exercised from the first existence of 
the Government down to the present day ; scarce- 
ly a session of Congress has passed in which the 
existence of the power has not been recognised in 
the most emphatic manner—indeed, the bill be- 
fore us assumes the power ; und every discussion, 
every question that is raised in the face of this 
bill, as to what it is, or what it should be, pro- 
ceeds upon the same assumption. 

Sir, my first position is, that, let the power be 
derived from what source it may, it is a general, 
an exclusive, and therefore unlimited power. If 
you attribute the power to the right of acquisi- 
tion, to the war-making power, to the capacity 
of the Government to acquire territory, its jaris- 
diction over it is necessarily unlimited, because 
no other sovereignty can exist. By the very act 
of cession which made this territory the property 
of the United States, all previous sovereign pow- 
er, all prior legislative power, becomes at once ex- 
tinct. The power of Congress over these Terri- 
tories is the only power that can thereafter exist. 
Well, sir, if it be true that this legislative power 
over the territory is unqualified and unlimited, 
and if Congress possess this general legislative 
power, the only question is, whether this institu- 
tion is a legitimate subject for the exercise of 
that power. It has been claimed from the outset, 
by those who vindicate the institution, that this 
is @ proper subject to be. regulated by the local 
Legislature. It is upon this ground, viz: that the 
subject falls within the exclusive province of 
State and local legislation, that the slaveholding 
States have denied the power of Congress to in- 
terfere with the institution within the States. It 
is upon this ground, questioned, denied by nobody, 
that Congress have uniformly disowned and re- 
pudiated that power of interference. But the 
power of local legislation over the Territories is 
in Congress as absolute and unlimited as the cor- 
responding power is in the State Legislature. 
Nay, if you derive the power of Congress from. 
the facuity of acquisition incident to all Govern- 
ments, it is more absolute and unlimited because 
untrammeled by the restrictions of the State 
Constitutions. If this subject be a fit subject for 
legislation in the one case, it is a fit subject in the 
other. It seems to me that the conclusion is in- 
evitable—that Congress possesses the same power 
of legislation upon this subject within the Terri- 
tories of the Union, that the States do within 
their own jurisdiction. 

I admit that the legislative power of Congress 
is limited in some respects; I admit that Con- 
gress can grant no patent of nobility in these 
Territories, any more than in the States; I admit 
that the restrictions in the Constitution upon the 
legislation of Congress are to be observed ; but, 
sir, I ask gentlemen on other side to point out the 
restriction in the Constitution which prohibits us 
from legislating upon this subject. Sir, if the 
power is not general, if it is not unlimited and 
exclusive, if any restrictions are imposed u 








n 
it by the Constitution of the United States let 
those restrictions be pointed out. Let gentlemen 


refer us to the article, the section, the cla’ in 
the Constitution of the United States, which in. 
terferes in this particular with the general legisla- 
tive power of Congress. No gentleman has refer- 
red us to any portion of that instrument which 
involves such a doctrine; and I think I may say, 
with confidence, that no gentleman will make the 
attempt. 

But, sir, from what source is this restriction 
attempted to be derived? Is it from the nature 
of the subject? Various analogies have been 
stated, to illustrate the position that there is in- 
herent in the subject itself something which in- 
volves a restriction upon our action. _The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina asserted that the power 
was vested in Congress in trust; and he argued 
from analogy that the power of Congress as trus- 
tee was restricted. Sir, the great mistake is, that 
things are treated as identical which are in their 
very nature different. I admit that all the powers 
of Government are held in trust for the benefit of 
the P ipragte rth wey tenga 
any ana an ry } trust. Thev 
element of legislative Teareaon which no 
into every grant of political power puts an end 
at once to the analogy. No two things are wider 
apart than political power vested in a] tive 
body, to be exercised in legislative discretion, and 
a mere legal power vested in a trustee at law, 
which involves no discretion, whilst the other in- 
volves the highest di power known to 
our system of government. An t drawn 
from an analogy of this sort would be denying 
to the Legislature a discretion in this matter, be- 
cause 8 similar discretion is not attached to a le- 
gal trustee. ; 

_ Equally unfortunate was the Senator's 


which he endeavored to derive from a comparison 
property of the P of these 
erritories to an ra ’ 


of the common 
States in their 
nership. Had 

















this right, and prevents the transfer of this de- 
seription of property, is a violation of the rights 
of the slaveholding States, destructive of their 
interests, and of that equality of right which is 


assumed to exist—such a De it is mae 
Vistaally appropriating of one portion 


the Union to the use and benefit 
of the people, to the exclusion of others. 


i of this ent, and in 
alt it pains: ttf ous. So far as it is built 
upon the supposed inequality between those who 


are assumed to Pave equal rights, I confess it is 
a 


comprehension. 
Ty hatevor may be the determination of Con- 

whether any restriction is imposed in rela- 
tion to slavery, or whether it is admitted freely 
and without restriction, every citizen of the Unit- 
ed States stands upon the same footing. If it be 
admitted, he may either take his slaves there, or 
not, as he pleases. Whatever may be the decis- 
ion of Congress in regard to this matter, all stand 
upon the same footing—the rule is uniform. If 
slaves are admitted, are they not admitted for the 
benefit of all? And if they are excluded, are 
they not excluded for the benefit of all? 


Although I am not disposed to question the gen- 
eral truth of the proposition upon which the ar- 
ent to wit, that every citizen hava right 
to emigrate to the Territories with his property, 
I am disposed to deny its application. And, in 
order to determine how far it is applicable to the 
question now before us, it becomes necessary to 
inquire, what is meant by property in slaves. It 
is property founded upon a domestic relation, and 
may be compared to the interest which a parent 
has in the services of his child ; and it bears astill 
closer resemblance to the relation of master and 
servant ; for, let me remark, the Constitution of 
the United States denominates slaves not as prop- 
erty, but as “persons held to service,” which is, in 
my judgment, the proper designation. The prop- 
erty which a master has in the services of his 
slave, if you choose to adopt that language, is the 
roperty which the master has in his apprentice. 
This property, then, is dependent upon a domes- 
tic relation, it is incident to it, and can exist no- 
where where that domestic relation does not ex- 
ist. The next inquiry is, whether this domestic 
relation is a subject of local legislation? The 
Senator from Georgia asked, with a good deal of 
emphasis, whether, if 4 master from a State in the 
Union where apprenticeship is recognised, takes 
his apprentice to a part of the Union where it is 
not recognised, he will lose the service of his ap- 
prentice. I answer, unquestionably, yes—the 
apprenticeship being subject to the local jurisdic- 
tion only, and the local power being as applicable 
to the relations of master and servant as it is to 
any other question that can arise in connection 
with mere municipal regulations. But there is 
another principle which stands in the way of the 
argument of the Senator from Georgia. TheSen- 
ator must be aware that, when he. removes with 
his property into a new jurisdiction, he holds that 
property subject to the local legislation of such 
new jurisdiction. Sir, what is the principle which 
obtains throughout the civilized world upon this 
very subject? Is it not the common judgment of 
the whole civilized world, that a slave taken 
into a jurisdiction where slavery is not recognis- 
ed, becomes ipso facto free? Is not this the doc- 
trine of every civilized nation upon earth? and 
is it not the doctrine that is recognised by every 
Statein the Union? This-propertyis what? Is 
it that species of property which is recognised 
everywhere? No, sir. And here is another dif- 
ficulty in the argument of honorable gentlemen. 
When they tell me that citizens of every State 
have a right to emigrate to the Territories of the 
United States, and hold their property there, I 
answer, that you may carry such property as is 
recognised as such everywhere by the common 
consent of nations and the commercial world, but 
you cannot carry with you the peculiar regula- 
tions of your own country, which create a prop- 
erty that is unknown elsewhere. The Senator 
from Georgia saw fit to denominate this distinc- 
as a chimera of the imagination. If it is, it has 
found its way into the imagination and into the 
jurisprudence, and commended itself to the judg- 
ment, of every civilized people. If there be no 
distinction between this species of property and 
that kind of property which is recognised every- 
where, how happens it that the title of the property 
is lost by carrying it from one jurisdiction to anoth- 
er? If you carry your merchandise from Virginia 
to New England, it will berecognised there as ful- 
ly and absolutely as the property of their own peo- 
ple; but if you take those persons who are held in 
servitude, they recognise no such property, and, 
under that -jurisdiction, they necessarily become 
free. If you take your cotton or merchandise of 
any description to England, your right to it is 
recognised and protected by the law of nations ; any 
unlawful interference with that property becomes 
a subject of national discussion, and, if unatoned 
for, a legitimate cause of war, Is it so with this 
species of property? Will Great Britain admit 
your right to follow your fugitive slaves taere, or 
will you make it a cause of war if she does not? 
The Senator from Georgia himself admitted that, 
if a master take his slave into a free State volun- 
tarily, it is a virtual manumission. If you take 
property, then, to Oregon, you hold it there sub- 
ject to the local laws; and if you take persons 
there whom you call property, and they are not, 
your title is forfeited. This is admitted to be a 
principle of law by gentlemen from the slave- 
holding States. Iam a little surprised that the 
Senator from Georgia should have seen fit to be- 
stow upon this distinction, thus recognised in the 
jurisprudence of the United States, and of every 
other country, the epithet of a chimera of the 
imagination. ; ‘ 
But, sir, what is this property? It is a species 
of property which is recognised in certain locali- 
ties only. If it be of that character which is rec- 
ognised and protected as property by one local 
Legislature, and not protected or recognised 
by another, is it, or is it not, a proper sub- 
ject for local arrangement? Its very basis is lo- 
cal ; it stands upon that principle, and that alone ; 
and yet we are told that, although this is the 
basis upon which this species of property rests, 
yet, after all, Congress, possessing the exclusive 
power of legislation over. the Territories,"has no 
control over it. But, the pretension does not stop 
here. It is said that the citizens of the slave- 
holding States have a right to carry their institu- 
tions into the Territories of the United States, 
and that you have no power to prevent it. When 
this pretension is set up, the question becomes 
this—not whether citizens of the United States 
have a right to emigrate to this Territory with 
their property, but whether they have a right to 
carry with them their peculiar domestic and 
municipal regulations, and substitute them for the 
laws which you choose to establish. Such a doc- 
trine would place the slaveholding power above 
the legislating power. If they have a right to 
claim exemption within your Territories from the 
operation of your laws, they may claim a right to 
follow your armies in your career of conquest, 
and to plant the standard of slavery upon every 
inch of the wide domain which your power and 
your ambition combined may bring under your 
dominion. Instead of extending the area of free- 
dom you would carry abroad the standard of sla- 
very ; while the slaveholding power, thus stalking 
in the wake of your victorious armies, and appro- 
priating fo itself your successivé acquisitions, 
would render itself coextensive and co¢val with 
the boasted “destinies” of this country. Sir, I 
solemnly protest against the pretension which 
tramples legislative power under foot, which sets 
all human authority at defiance, and tes to 
itself the right to extend its peculiar institutions 
wherever it chooses to plant its foots Sir, 
before I admit this doctrine, objectionable as it is 
to me,. the Senator will permit me to add, of- 
fensive as it is to the people of a great portion of 
this Union, I wish to see the foundation u 
“which this pretension rests; I desire to see the 
clause in the Constitution which ties your hands 
and mine. It is insisted that the Constitution rec- 
ognises this species of property. How does it 
recognise it? In the first place, it recognises 
slaves as persons held to servitude, as persons en- 
titled to representation in these halls. They are 
at this moment represented here as a portion of 
the population of this Union; and yet we are told 
they are property —™ andise. If _ people 
are roperty, upon what princi- 
ple i it contended, that when they emi : to 
your Territories they do not go there su to 
the laws. which prevail there? The 
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conclusion to which the honorable Senator comes. 

He claims the right to plant the seeds of this in- 

stitution in Oregon. Ycs, sir, to plant them, 
everywhere; and while you are extending the 

“area of freedom,” he is covering that “area of 
freedom” with a cloud of slavery. I repeat the 

question: In what provision of the Constitution 

is such a doctrine to be found? In what provision 

can you find the basis from which such an. infer- 

ence can be drawn ? 

Mr. Butter. I would ask the honorable Sena- 
tor whether he sup that the mere passing 
from a slaveholding State, with slaves, animo reé- 
vertendi, would render them free ? 

Mr. Puetrs. I hold that the master who takes 
his slaves into a free jurisdiction, whether it be 
animo revertendi or not, emancipates them; and I 
hold that this emancipation does not depend upon 
the will of the master, but rests upon the princi- 
ple of a change of jurisdiction. The master, by 
placing himself and his slave in any jurisdiction, 
subjects himself, his slave, and the relation be- 
tween them, to the local laws of that jurisdiction. 
The same result would follow if the slave escapes. 
In the absence of the constitutional provision for 
recapture, the fugitive slave, arriving upon the 
soil where slavery is not recognised, becomes free. 
This is the doctrine of the English common law. 
We have been familiar with it from our childhood. 
I need not repeat the language of a celebrated 
Irish orator, with which all are familiar, to es- 
tablish the position that the moment a slave sets 
foot upon the soil of England, the shackles fall. 

We have proof of this in a recent transaction. 
The slaves of the Creole, who mutinied, over- 
powered their masters, and took refuge in N ew 
Providence, were not surrendered by the British 
Government, but your application was refused. 
The same thing occurred in the case of the slaves 
of the Amistad. We refused to regard them as 
property, and declared them free. This doctrine, I 
believe, has been sanctioned everywhere, wherever 
there has been anything like judicial action on 
the subject. It has been recognised by our own 
Supreme Court. Sir, I am asked if I approve of 
this doctrine thus held by the courts. I answer, 
without hesitation, yes; because the converse of 
that doctrine would place the Slave Power above 
all the institutions of this Government. If the 
converse of this doctrine were to obtain, and the 
property of the master in his slave were to be 
recognised everywhere, it would be in the power 
of the slave-owner, by a simple transfer of what 
he calls property, to establish the institution in 
any of the States, in disregard of its laws and in 
defiance of the wishes and power of the people. 
Such a result is too monstrous to be claimed on 
the one hand, or admitted on the other. The pro- 
vision of the Constitution for the reclamation of 
fugitives, so often cited as importing a constitu- 
tional recognition of slavery, is itself founded 
upon the very doctrine for which I contend. 
Without this doctrine, the provision is unneces- 
sary. It is because the relation of master and 
slave is not recognised, and would not be enforced 
out of the jurisdiction tolerating slavery, that the 
provision became necessary. Sir, the doctrine 
for which I contend is that upon which the whole 
slaveholding portion of the Union have relied 
for the protection of their peculiar institutions, 
and of that species of property which “is incident 
to them. If slaves are to be regarded as mere 
property, mere merchandise, what shall prohibit 
Congress, in the exercise of its admitted power to 
regulate commerce, from regulating the traffic 
among the States? Sir, it is upon this ground, 
and this only, that slaves are not to be regarded 
in the light of mere property; that this power 
on the part of Congress has been resisted ; and 
on this ground, and this only, has the power been 
disowned. 

I find no fault with this provision for the rec- 
lamation of fugitives. I am perfectly content 
that these slaves should be reclaimed. I cheer- 
fully concede to the slaveholding portion of the 
Union all that they can reasonably demand, and 
will aid in maintaining their rights as they are 
recognised by law, and founded in the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. But I am unwilling 
that they should impose this institution upon 
people by whom it is not desired. As I have al- 
ready remarked, every person that chooses to 
emigrate to the Territory of Oregon can go there 
with such rights as the local laws recognise. He 
can claim no other. He can claim no immunity 
or exemption from the jurisdiction under which 
he chooses to live. All he can ask is, to stand upon 
the same footing as his fellow-citizens. But, says 
the Senator from Georgia, we shall not stand on an 
equality, because we cannot take our slaves there. 
But cannot the territory be occupied, possessed, 
and enjoyed, without a slave population? Is it in- 
dispensably requisite to the enjoyment of Terri- 
tories of the United States, that we should carry 
this institution into them? Can they not be peo- 
pled, and cannot these new communities grow up 
and prosper, without the aid of this institution? 
For the first time, I believe, in my life, I have 
heard doubts expressed as to the constitutionality 
and propriety of this prohibition of slavery. Be 
it constitutional or not, when gentlemen tell me 
they cannot enjoy their rights without the aid of 
a slave population, I ask them to look at the Ter- 
ritory to which the Ordinance of 1787 applies, 
and then tell me whether this institution is so in- 
dispensable to the enjoyment of territory. Visit 
Ohio—that mighty State which is but a few years 
old—and behold the results of the prohibition of 
slavery. That, as a civilized community, is hardly 
as old as my recollection—for I recollect very 
well when the first considerable emigration to 
Ohio took place. They were enabled to occupy 
that Territory, and to lay the solid foundations 
of the great and growing prosperity of that State, 
without the aid of a slave population. Will it be 
pretended that the rights of that people were im- 
pugned or violated by excluding this institution ? 
Did they not live there, and flourish, without it? 
Can the people of the South, then, not live in 
Oregon without their slaves? Can they not be 
as successful without them as the people of the 
North have been in planting their settlements in 
the West? Is slavery really necessary to the 
progress of this people ? 

Let gentlemen compare the present condition 
of that portion of our Union covered by the Or- 
dinance of 1787 with the older States where sla- 
very exists, and they will find the answer. The 
argument that the exclusion of slavery will ex- 
clude the people of the slaveholding States from 
the benefit of the Territory, assumes that the 
Territory cannot be peopled, cultivated, occupied, 
and enjoyed, without the aid of slave labor. If 
this is not made cut, the argument fails. If the 
arts and occupations of civilized life can be estab- 
lished, then, and the great ends of the social sys- 
and of civil government attained without the in- 
stitution of slavery, then the institution is a mode 
of enjoyment merely, not essential to the rights 
of the proprietors, and therefore a legitimate sub- 
ject of regulation by the majority—in other 
words, of legislation. 

You cannot, of course, deny to any of the com- 
mon proprietors their right to share in the com- 
mon property ; but certainly you can regulate the 
mode in which they can enjoy it. You can make 
all these regulations which.are necessary for the 
common benefit, and adopt such legislation as may 
best promote the prosperity and happiness of the 
whole. If, in the exercise of your judgment, a 
particular institution stands in the way of the 
accomplishment of this great object of the com- 
mon good, you can prohibit it. This question of 
slavery in the Territories is reduced, then, sim- 
ply to the mere mode of = aang of that which 
is the property of all. The question of slavery 
in the Territories thus becomes a legitimate sub- 
ject. of legislative action. It is a mere question 
of expediency—of sound legislative discretion. I 


| oppose these doctrines to the proposition that we 


possess no power, to arrest the progress of this 
evil—-that we cannot prevent the seed from being 
planted—that the only power on earth that can 
interfere is that of the people of the Territories, 
when they come to form a State constitution. Sir, 
prevention is altogether better than cure. It is 
easier, as the melancholy experience of the coun- 
try illustrates, to prevent. the introduction of this 
system, than to eradicate it when once established. 

The Senator from Georgia desires that, before 
the formation of these State constitutions, the 
slaveholding interest shall be represented there. 
ma I ot dines such — a extreme. diffi- 
culty ani ) pe might say the impos- 
sibility, of eradicating the isles when a 
plan is an insuperable o ion. con-. 
sideration of the hazard, the peril, of so radical 
a change in the domestic. arrangements of any 
people, constitutes the great bulwark of slavery at 
this moment—the only plank upon which the insti- 
tution stands. Remove it, and the institution is 
gone. Point out the 6 in which.it can be 
abolished consistently with the. peace and the'se- 
curity of the slaveholding community, and the 
whole system sinks under the pressure of the 
‘moral sentiment, the principles, and the policy, of 
the age in which we live. my 

Sir, I would not subject the people of the Ter- 
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ess and the wishes of that peo le. But they 

ave altogether, while pressing thelr claime, omit- 
ted to enumerate the blessings that are to flow 
from such ‘a procedure. The moral, political, and 
social blessings that are to spring from this insti- 
tution in Oregon have not been described. We 
have not heard a syllable with respect to the aid 
that the people of Oregon are to derive from this 
institution in their career of civilization. The 
high and important influences which slavery is to 
exercise upon their prosperity and happiness have 
not been touched upon. This omission is cer- 
taily remarkable. If we are called upon to force 
this institution upon the people of the Territo- 
ries, let us know at least some of the benefits that 
are to grow out of it, 

Sir, there are many reasons why slavery should 
not be planted there. The country is not adapted 
to such an institution. The soil, the climate, the 
character of the resources of the country, and I 
may add, that of the population likely to occupy 
it, all forbid its introduction. In what one par- 
ticular can the people of the Territory be bene- 
fited by extending this institution there? But 
the question is, whether we shall force this insti- 
tution upon them. Whatever effect you give to 
their laws, they may be regarded as expressing 
their sentiments and wishes. Are you prepared, 
then, to impose upon the people, who are just lay- 
ing the foundations of their social fabric, an in- 
stitution which they have thus solemnly repudi- 
ated? The honorable Senator from Georgia says 
that all the people of the South desire is, to be let 
alone. All I ask on behalf of the people of Ore- 
gon is, that they should be left free to choose 
their own institutions. I would not obtrude upon 
them an institution which is offensive to them. 

It is not my purpose to go into a discussion of 
the merits or demerits of the institution of sla- 
very. I trust I indulge no fanaticism on the sub- 
ject. Ihave no desire to display before the Sen- 
ate its supposed horrors, or to entertain honor- 
able Senators with the thousand and one stories 
of its atrocities—all doubtless exaggerated, and 
many uttlerly false—which constitute the ali- 
ment upon which fanaticism feeds. Much less 
am I disposed to impute it as reproach to the 
people of the South, that this institution exists. 
It is an institution inherited from their fathers— 
entailed upon them ; and whether they choose to 
retain or abandon it, whether it can be got rid 
of at all, and if so, how, are questions which I 
am Willing to leave to the people of the South 
themelves, as the persons most interested, and 
best. qualified to judge. The vindication of the 
people of the South, by the honorable Senator 
from Georgia, against the charges alluded to by 
him, was, so far as I am concerned, unnecessary. 
I am willing to add my testimony, that my obser- 
vation, so far as it has gone, though it has not 
been very extensive, sustains all that he said on 
that point. I have found the condition of the 
slaves infinitely better than what 1 had supposed 
it to be. 

But, sir, I choose to deal with this subject, not 
as a matter of reproach to the people of the South, 
not as a question of morals, but as a political ques- 
tion, of transcendentimportance, to be determined 
by our legislation. In that point of view I regard 
it, and in that aspect I feel at liberty to discuss it. 
Sir, I am confident that I speak the sentiments of 
three-fourths of the people of this country, and of 
a very great proportion of the people of the slave- 
holding States, when I say that the institution it- 
self is an evil and acurse. When I say that it is 
an evil of which they would get rid in a moment, 
if they could do it vith safety, I believe I speak 
the general sentimert of the slaveholding States. 
Very few men at the present day can be found 
willing to defend this institution, as in its origin 
and inception just or expedient. Who is there at 
this day, if the institution were not in existence 
amongst us, who would raise his voice in favor of 
the introduction of the first colored slave? Who, 
indeed, would not protest against it, not only as 
an outrage upon humanity, and as incompatible 
with the fundamental principles of our institu- 
tions, but as introducing a political evil to endure 
to all generations, increasing in magnitude and in 
danger, the consequences and the termination of 
which no human sagacity can foresee? And yet, 
with this sentiment in relation to the institution 
pervading our people, we are called upon to ex- 
tend it, The honorable Senator from Georgia 
seems to be alarmed at the idea of the institution 
being pent up in some of the old States. Why 
should it not be pent up? Where is the necessi- 
ty of inflicting the institution—if gentlemen will 
pardon the phrase—on territories where it does 
not now exist? I can conceive of but one consid- 
eration which should excite anxiety in this par- 
ticular; and that is, the accumulation of the slave 
population, and the necessity of a safety-valve to 
the increase of that population. If the institution 
is limited, it is not necessary that the population 
should be pent up. Admitting the force of this 
consideration, the question results in this: wheth- 
er that increase, if itshould be thrown off, shonld 
be thrown off upon ‘the rest of the world as free- 
men or slaves. Shall they be sent forth in the 
character of freemen, to aid in the extension of 
civilization over ourjimmense territorial domain, 
or shall they be sent as slaves, extending and per- 
petuating an institution acknowledged on all 
hands to be an evil? Will you let these men, 
created in the likeness of their Maker, go forth 
free—possessed of all the rights and advantages 
which the God of Nature has bestowed upon us 
all—or will you send them forth as the represent- 
atives of this relic of @ barbarous age, and the liv- 
ing monuments of the insincerity of your profes- 
sions? Sir, I am opposed to this extension of an 
institution which I héld to be utterly at war with 
the opinions and moral sentiment of the age. The 
sense of the Christian world, and I may add of 
the civilized world, isuniversally against it. Shall 
we set the example of perpetuating and extending 
an institution which the whole civilized world, 
with the exception ofa portion of our own people, 
have combined to exterminate? 

Sir, I desire to preserve something like consis- 
tency in our action. ‘It is but a few weeks since, 
in this chamber, we passed resolutions of sympa- 
thy with the people of France, congratulating 
them upon the events that had transpired there. 
We have seen the Throne demolished. We have 
seen aristocratic and hereditary distinctions, sanc- 
tioned by time, and Yenerable for age, abrogated. 
We have seen the wnasses rising in their might, 
and, amid the throes of revolution, prostrating 
their arbitrary, andjas they deemed them, tyran- 
nical and oppressivé institutions,and proclaiming 
the doctrines of umiversal liberty and political 
equality. Nay, more—we have seen the shackles 
stricken from the African ; and, as one of the first 
fruits of the revolution, the whole system of Afri- 
can slavery exterminated at a blow—fully, abso- 
lutely, and forever~in all the dominion of the 
new Republic. And we raised aloud the voice 
of approbation and of sympathy. Yet, while the 
resolutions are yet floating to their destination, 
as if in mockery of otr eoreeeees our congratu- 
lations, and our mn y, We are engaged in ex- 
tending the same sysiem of African slavery over 
the immense region tow subject to our’ dominion, 
and preparing the way for its fyrther extension 
to our futuré acquisitions. While we are con- 
gratulating the world upon the progress of the 
great principles of human liberty, and the over- 
throw of ancient despotisms, shall we be called 
upor. to propagate a system of slavery which re- 
duces our fellow-man to the condition of a brute— 
which converts a rie created originally in the 
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likeness of his Mak to an article of merchan- 
dise, like the beast of the stall? Let us be con- 
sistent. Let us prove the sincerity of our profes- 
sions by our action. 

Sir, [ have had occasion heretofore to express 
my alarm at the spirit of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment which has infatuated and debauched the 
country. Happily, a4 the present at least, that 
spirit has been quelled. How long it may slum- 
ber—how soon it mayawake to covet new acquisi- 
tions—how soon it may seek to grasp Canada, or 
the West Indies, or che remainder of Mexico— 
time and the dispensstions of Providence will dis- 
close. But nothing, certainly, was further from 
my expectations than to find the Senate of the 
United States promulgating the doctrine, that in 
our career of conquest, while professing to extend 
the area of freedom, we are in reality adding to 
our possessions only for the purpose of carrying 
slavery in our train, and planting this relic of 

sm wherever the stars and stripes may 
float in triumph. a 
Sir, I did not intend to detain the Senate so 
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[omurTED. | 
THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Jury 11. 2 
Senate —On motion of Mr. Bright, the special order, the 
n Territorial bill, was again taken up. f 

r. Hunter addressed the Senate. He replied to the argn- 
ments of Senators, that because a slaveholder carries his 
slave into a free Siate, it therefore ceases to be property ; and 
insisted, that if he thue lost possession of his slaves, it was 
not because they ceased to be property, but as a penalty for 
taking them there. And any other view of the question 
would be a denial of the power of a sovereign State in which 
slavery may exist. 

He proceeded at some length to show the necessity of the 
relation at the South of master and servant, fa seapity its ex- 
istence in this country, and to the danzer to the North of 
stirring up these questions. If this Union is to go, the losses 
will not be all on one side, but willbe mutual. 

On motion of Mr. Rusk, the Senate took up the bill to au- 
thorize the President to increase the navy of the United 
States by adding thereto the officers of the navy of the late 
Republic of Texas. 

Ir. Berrien at» ressed the Senate in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Rusk replied. ; 

Mr. r, as a member of the Naval Committee, ex 
plained that this bill had come before the Senate without any 
general concurrence in the provisions of the bill; but had 
merely given a ticit consent to its introduction, that the ex- 
pression of the whole Senate might be had on its merits, He 
als. insisted that the passage of the bill would he considered, 
by every officer to be superseded, as & gross wrong towards 
himself. ‘Ihe officers whom it is proposed to incorporate had 
left the service of the United States, and eutered the Texas 
navy, with a full knowledge of the probable temporary char- 
acter of that employment. They had entered it for the 
‘high rise,” and with consequences iti view, and therefore no 
injustice would be sustained by them in rejecting this bill. 
He should vote against it. 

Mr. Hale opposed the bill, on the ground that we have now 
in the navy more officers than are required ; that, of those 
now in the service, few have been employed more than half 
the time. He thought that men might be obtained to do the 
same service for less than half the money. He proceeded to 
show the enormous expense of keeping up what he termed, 
not the navy proper, but the “ navy improper.” 

Mr. Westcott advocated the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, thought this subject of the 
Texan navy had been pretty well exhaneted. But he was 
not disp sed to allow the imputations cast upon our navy to 

is ticed. In his opinion, there was not a more gallant, 

a more patriotic set of men treading the soil of the United 
States, than the officers of its navy. 

After a few further remarks by Messra. Underwood and 


usk 

ir. Niles took the floor, and ridiculed the idea of increas- 
ing the navy, just as we hed got out of war, and in the same 
strain replied to the “war speech,’’ as he termed it, of Mr. 
Davia, of Massachusetts. It seemed that as soon as the war 
speeches had terminated on one side, they were to be renew- 
ed on the other side of the chamber, and from the remarks of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, it seemed that though the 
war with Mexico had termina‘ed, we might be in danger svon 
of another—a maritime war. 

The qnestion then recurring on the passage of the bill, it 
was decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, 17 to 26. 

And the Senate adjourn 


Hovsz.—On motion of Mr. Goggin, the House proceeded to 
the orders of the day, and resumed the consideration of the 
report from the Committee on Commerce, upon the Memorial 
of the Chicago Convention, relative to the improvement of 
Rivers and Harbors by the General Government, and also 
upon other memorials upon the same subject; the veto mes- 
sage of the President, at the present session, upon a bill of 
the last session providing for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and the bill relative to tonnage duties—the question 
being on agreeing to the second resolution. 

(These resolutions—the first of which was adopted a few 
days since—have all been given at length.) 

the adoption of the second resolution, to-day, the vote 
stood—yeas 112, nays 53; 

On the third resulution—yeas 91, nays 71 ; 

On the fourth resolation—yeas 109, nays 59. 

The fifth resolution was adopted without a division. 

On motion‘of Mr. Vinton, the House, in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the General Appropria- 
tion Bill; but finding itself soon afterwards without a quo- 
rum, the committee rose, reported the fact to the House, and 
the names of the absentees were ordered to be entered on the 








A quorum having appeared, the House again resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the same bill, and the com- 
mittee soon found itself again without a quorum, rose, and 
reported the fact, and the names of the absentees were again 
ordered to be entered on the journal. 

A quorum having again appeared, the House, a third time, 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the same bill, 
and, after some time spent therein, the committee rose and 
reported that they had come to no conclusion thereon. And, 
at ten minutes before four o’clock, adjourned. 


Juty 15. 


SzenatTe.—A committee of confi was appointed on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, on the bill to repeal the 
section of the act for the prosecution of the war with Mexico, 
which requires a reduction in the number of major and brig- 
adier genera's at the close of the war. 

The Senate, at an early hour, pr led to the idera 
tion of Executive business, and continued therein several 
hours, understood to be on “ the treaty.”’ 

When the dours were again opened, the Senate adjourned. 








Hovsz.—Ten thousand extra copies of the report of the 
Committee on Commerce, ou the memorial of the Chicago 
Convention, &c., were ordered to be printed. 

The Houee then, in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, took up the Senate amendments to the Fortifi- 
cation Bill, and agreed to the same. 

Alzo, the General Appropriation Bill, without coming to 
any conclusion thereon. 

Th+ Committee then rose; and the Senate amendments to 
the Fortification Pill, agreed to in Committee, were concurred 
in. Adjourned. 

Juxx 17. 


Senatz.—Mr. Niles called up his resolution of inquiry in 
relation to the present manner of reporting the proccedings 
of the Senate ; which was azreed to. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the naval appro- 
priation bill; the question being upon agreeing to an amend- 
ment making an appropriation of $5,000 for furnishing the 
marine hospital at New Orleans, it was lost. 

After the consideration of sundry amendments, the bill was 
passed over informally. 

Permission was granted to_the Special Committee—to 
whom was referred the Oregon Bill, and so much of the Pres- 
ident’s recent message as relates to the establishment of 
Territorial Governments in Oregon, &c.—to sit during the 
sessions of the Senate. 

After the consideration of Executive business, the Senate 
adjourned. 

Hovsz.—Mr. Cocke, by leave, offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, asking information of the President respecting 
the amount of pubtic moneys which have been paid to Lewis 
Cass and Zachary Taylor, respectively, distinguishing be- 
tween regular and extra compensation; also, the amount of 
+xtra compensation claimed by each, specifying the items. 

Mr. Burt proposed a resolution, which was adopted, calling 
on the President for information respecting the number of 
Indians in the Territories of Oregon, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia; what military force will be necessary to garrison the 
‘rontier ; and what military force should constitute the peace 
establishment. 

The consideration of the Civil and Diplomatic A 
tion Bill was then r lin © ittee-of the 
the state of the Unipn, (Mr. Root in the chair,) and continued 
till twenty minutes past four, when the House adjourned. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c. and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

3% As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
acriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

xr Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

i> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
mvelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

i> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight do may have a 
ifth copy gratis for one year. 

ccounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Xi Agents will notice that we an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
xcept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
m which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
ui cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

tr Agents and others who wish to send us 
tractional of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out incr the postage, by remitting at ap 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

tr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are d if the amount-be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some banka draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large on New England, New Yor 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
rertificates of deposite. 

x Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
s duly authorized to procure advertisements for 


this paper. 

Te Within the last week we have received two 
‘or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

I We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent epee’ in this city. We ear- 
aestly hope that those who send money will en 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 


PRrEe H. WATSON, Attorney and-Solicitor of Patents 
aching, D. Cf Specifications and Draw’ 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inyentions, in this 
country and in Europe,and transacts with promptness all 
pes nd belonging to his profession; for which, his charges 


Having been a Practical Mechunic, he can readily under- 
stand the parts and judge of the utility of an invention, 
from a rough drawing and description ; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their models, or a pen or pencil sketeh, 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be informed whether it ‘be patentable, and how the patent 
can be vbtained without the expense and inconrenience of a 
journey to Washington. 

Those who désire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ev- 
ery part of the country. 

‘All models and confidential communications are kept * 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina, 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, kK ecords, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, a8 he can furnish them witb 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
nae business, and y aid them in securing their 
Letters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 
useful inventions, and inventors ure subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense in obtaining thei, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperfeet and insufficient. These 
unnecessary delays and extrm expense may be avoided, and 
a strong aud valid Patent insure}, by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent, resid ng at the seat of Goy- 
ernment, who has the ad vantage of daily access to records and 
other sources of intormation that do not exist elsewhere. 
For evidence of his competency an integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. ’ 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, between Seventh end Kighth streets, 
opposite the Unites States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

June 22.—3m 
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: WATER CURE, 

ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMEN’y 

Fayette County, Pennsylvania.—The friends of Hy’ 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform. 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose 
has noy been in successful-gperation since August, 1847, 
The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and wil) 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—-every room is wel] 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, anq 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; alco sep. 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatinent. 
Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish. 
ment; pleasant aud retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abuudant, and the exerfion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur. 
esque country. 

Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establigh. 
ment, bas had several years’ ex: eric nee in this popular mode 
of practice and, early in the ensning summer, expects to be 
joined by Ir, Mason, Fellow of fhe Royal College of Sur. 
oe London, who ts now visiting the best establishment in 


ng 

‘Lhe Establishment has been so far well patronized, ang 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree. 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. : 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tothe 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab. 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton steets—two wool. 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfurtables 
or @ light feather bed—likewise, ar» old linen and flanne| 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cu e 
effected, ifthere be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowej:’ 
Liver, Sple n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Khenm’ 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago; Gonor 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Neryoug 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache 
Palpitation of the Heart ; Hy; pochondriasis ; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Treimens; Spasms of 
the St h and Bowels; Spinal Affections ; Chrenic Dys. 





VEFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 
Fo imparting informétion on the subject of Inventions, 
and on the application of Chemical and Mechanical Sci- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
for procuring and defending Patents, either in the United 
States or in foreign countries. 

Professor WALTER K. JOHNSON, late of Philadel hia, 
and Z. C. KOBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ- 
ARD KNOWLES, Esq., late Machinist of the United States 
Patent Office,) have associated themselves together for the 
prosecution of the above branches of professional business 
either in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the courts; 
aud will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 
interests of Inventors or others who may consult them or 
place business in their hands. 

Mr. Knowles has for the past twelve years hcld the post of 
Machinist in the United States Patent Office, aud resigns 
that situation to take part in the present undertaking. 8 
talents and peculiar fitness for the important office so long 
filled by him, have been fully recognised by Inventors 
wherever the office is itself known. 

The office of Messrs.J. & R.is on F street, opposite the 
Patent Office, Washington, 1). C., where communications, 
post puid, will be promptly attended to; examinations made, 
drawings, specifications, and all requisite papers prepared— 
aud models procured when desired—on reasonable terme. 
Letters of inquiry, expected to be answered after examina- 
tions had, must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 

In the duties of their office which pertain to the Patent 
Laws, Messrs. J. & R. will be assisted by a legal gentleman 
of the highest. professional character, and fully conversant 
with Mechanics and other scientific subjects. 


Washington, D. C., June 1, 1848. 3m* 





FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW GOODS.— GENERAL REDUCTION IN 
PRICES.—Just received— 
Fine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 
New styles of Prints of medium quality, usual width. 
Fine and wide Paper Muslins; also,colored Cambrics. 
Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oil Cloths. 
Satinets, goud and cheap ; also on hand, mostly at reduced 
prices, Ginghams, various qualities and styles. 
Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins. 
Striped Cambrics, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 
Mus'in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 
Linens, warrauted free from cotton. 
Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
Apron and Furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &e. 
Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 
Knitting Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 
colored. 
Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 
ALSO. 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, auu rulverized Sugar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of vatious grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Frgz Lazor Goops, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 
Much. pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. . 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets, 
3d mo. 23.—3m. Philadelphia. 


LITTELL’S LIVING Adi EK. 

O’~ The Publishers of the Living Age anuex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 
live in. 





PROSPECTUS. 

OXF This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for tweuty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our secpe and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica! 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu' gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his k¢en political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contribations to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanmia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christium Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best artigles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood's, and Sportixg Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to bcrrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to al) 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progres 
of the t—to Stat: , Divines, Lawyers,and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any otber way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work whicb 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire te 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Aczis published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, orsix dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows: 





Four copies for - : - . - - $20 
Nine copies for - - = . - 4 
Twelve copies for - er, FEL ei es 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollare. 
Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. : 
Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 

AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, @ liberal commission will be allowed to 
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entery, or Diarrhcea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 
Womb: excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 
Feb. 3.—6m 
GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 
fen new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the businessand home department; an} all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly beuefited under the by- 
dropathie treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatinent ia equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cares greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early a) plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards room 
Terms.—F ive dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to sccwpy roms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6 


MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, AMHERST, MASS. 


REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


HE summer session of this school will commence on 
Wednesday, May 3d, and continue to October Ist, 1848 
five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 
of age. The number is limited to twenty-five. 
Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, and 
lights, $80 per half year, in advance. Catalogues and circu 
lars, containing together with a list of the pupils and their 
residences, a statement of the character, plan, and object of 
the school, may be obtained by addressing the Principal at 
Amherst. April 20.—7t 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Clays DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
a a! court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc 
r. 











Circuit court—second Monday in June and November 
OF Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Qpeeces & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors «t 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCEX. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 


PROSPECTUS OF THE CAMPAIGNER. 
HE first number of the above will be issued on Friday 
June 23, 1848, and be published regularly every week 
until after the election. 

It will be printed on a double medium sheet, in brevier and 
nonpariel type, and furnished to subscribers at the following 
rates : 

One copy - - - 
Five copies to one address 
Ten copies to one address 
Twenty copies to one address - - 5.00 

The object of the paper is to accomplish the greatest yos- 
sible good during the campaign. The matter will be mostly 
original, made up of ecrrespondence, public documents, pri 
ceedings of meetings, &c., with enongh of editorial to give it 
interest. 

It is the design of the publisher to make it such a paper as 
is needed in the present crisis. Its motto will be, “ No league 
with slaveholding interests.” 

The election of JOHN P. HALE tw the office of the Chief 
Magistracy, and LEICESTER KING to preside over that 
pro-slavery body, the United States Senate, will be its prin 
cipal aim. To accomplish this, we shall spare no exertion, 
nor leaye arg facts unpublished which would hasten it. 

We must have five thousand subscribers in Ohio alone, and 
as many more in Indiana, in order to do the good we antici 
pate. Let uo man who has the good of the slave at heart 
neglect to send us a few names. We want them to come in 
by twenties, forties, and fifties. 

Address, post paid, 








- - . - $0 50 
2.00 
3.50 


H. H. SPERRY, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
N. B.—No paper sent without the money in advance. 
June 22. 





HERALD OF TRUTH. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME 


HE Herald was commenced for a free publication. This 

merit it has maintained to tne yresent time ; no one can 
say he has been unable to get his views communicated 
through its pages, in consequence of their opporition to those 
of its conductor. In this, the Herald is a true type of West 
ern spirit, which is embodied in the lines of a Western 
Poet— 

“Tf a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly—speak it all.” 

Yes, my brother, of whatever name, creed, or party, you 
can speak freely here. Here is one place for you, where the 
air does not savor of any rankly intolerant odor, and where 
man does not attempt to interpore between you and your 
Creator. Who dares say he is true, and his brother is false ‘ 
God is the only judge! 

If you have eny proposition for meliorating the social con- 
dition of mankind, come and give it utterance. Fourierists 
Communists, Icarians, and Utopians, come here and we will 
do you good. 

it you have any new or old religious views to present 
come also—no one is excluded. 

If you have any political doctrine to advocate in a manly 
way, come along, and yon sha!l be heard—Whig, Democr:t 
or Liberty man—no matter who 

There is only one condition—that is, brevity and perspi 
cuity of style—with this, all can be heard. 

Who, then, wishes to hear all, and judge between them! 
Let him seek the Herald of Truth. Who would do away with 
all parties and sects? Let him cherish the spirit of the 
Herald, and all will melt into one benevolent brotherbood. 
Who sympathises strongly with his fellow beings, and would 
confer with those who are toiling for human good! Let bim 
join and encourage us in the work of human redemption The 
Hera’d shall be a link to bind all parties. 

The saving power of a trne education should not be over 
looked ; for, after all, no good can be hoped for man, unless 
it be sought in the fuller, truer development of the human 


mind. Mind is above alJ, and must be prepared for greater 
happiness before it can enjoy it. Education is the equalizer 
of man, the destroyer of arist-cracy, selfishness, and mono - 
oly. The people must therefore be educated, and the Herald 


cannot overlook this great interest. 

A benevolent, religious Faith, a lively and cheerful Phi 
losophy, and an elevating Literature, shall characterize this 
periodical. Science and Art shall also be represented. 

The Herald of Truth is published mon‘ hly in Cincinnati— 
each number containing 80 octavo pages, making two volumes 
per year of 480 pageseach. Terms: single copy, $2.50; four 
copies for $9; six copies for $12; ten copies for $16; and 
twelve copies for $18. : ’ : 
Papers copying this Prospectus a few times will receive 
the work. L. A. HINE, Editor 
Cincinnati, June, 1848. July 6.—3t 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 
yan peers on the Ist of December, 1847, to be con- 
tinned on the Ist of March, June, and September. 
It will he devoted to the interest of no Party or Class, but 
its conductors will endeav: r to present an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to Philos- 
ophy, Literature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. 
The Review will be conducted by R. W. Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, and J. Elliot Cabot, assisted by several other 
gentlemen. 
Each number will contain about 125 pages, 
$3 a year, in advance. : : 
Contents for June, 1848.—Legal Basis of American Sla- 
very, Swedenborg as a Theologian, Causes and Prevention of 
Idiocy, John Quincy Adams, Short Reviews and Notices 
Communications, subscriptions, ke. shows: De sapgeeed 
te ha Sapte © 12 Water street, Boston. 
O¢F-Single numbers for sale at the Bookstores generally. 


June 15.—1m 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
y & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
pow y he streets, Cincinnati. ’ 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Cenimissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Yorment, Cooma Michigan, New Hampshire, 





at the price of 
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